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INTRODUCTION 


fe is not the purpose of the Bilderberg Meetings t attempt to nuke policy or to 
recomumend action by governments. The sole abject of the meetings is to reach a better 
understanding of prevailing differences berween the Western countries and to study 
those fields in which agreement may be sought. In order to attain this aim, men of 
outstanding qualities and influence are brought together in circumstances where dis~ 
cussions can be frank and where arguments not always used in public debate can be 
put forward. 

The discussions are so organized as to permit a broad and frank exchange of views. 
They are held in conditions of stnct privacy and neither the press nor observers are 
admiteed. No resolutions are passed and no statements have to be approved by the parti- 
cipants who are free to draw their own conclusions from the discussions. 

Those invited to attend the Bilderberg Mcetings are chosen from diffcrene nations 
and from all fields of public activity and include politicians and statesmen, diplomas, 
businessmen, intellectuals and leaders of public opinion. All participants attend these 
meetinus ina purely personal capaciey and the views ehey express are cheir own and 
do not necessarily represent those of che organizations or parties to which they belong. 

The various items on the agenda are mostly introduced by rapporteurs who have 
prepared papers on the subjects. The documents are as far as possible circulated in 


advance of che micetings. 


THE MEETING OF SALTSJOBADEN 


The eleventh Bilderberg Conference met at SaltsjSbaden near Stockholm on 18, 19 
and 20 May 1962. It was the first dine the conference was held in Sweden. The previvus 
meetings have been held in the Netherlands. France, Germany, Denmark, United Seates, 
italy, the United Kingdom, Turkey, Switzerland and Canada. Seventy-seven persons 
from seventeen countries and internacional organizadons attended. 


The agenda of the Conference was composed as follows: 
I, The political implications for the Aclantic Community of its members’ policies 
in the United Nations: 
a) concerning relations with the developing countries 
b}) concerning possible changes in the role and authority of the United Nations. 
IL Implications for the Adantic Community of prospective developments: 
a) in the European Common Market 
b) in the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development. 


In the following text, the introductory reports and the views expressed during che 
debates are summarized, 


ITICAL IMPLICATIONS FOR THE 
COMMUNITY OF ITS MEMBERS 
ES IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


RELATIONS WITH THE DEVELOPING 


for discussion of this item by the issue of two introductory 
by an American participant and a Belgian rapporteur who 


meeting. 
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Bat time of exceptional economic prosperity. 


‘The rapporteur then called attention to the difference berween the situation in Asia, 
where the decolonization process is almost completed, and that of Africa - especially 
Central and Southern Africa — where it is advancing with giant strides, giving rise to 
residual problems such as territorial remnants, outlying bases and econonnic investments, 

Referring to the cases of Goa and New Guinea as examples of conflicts concerning 
territorial remnants, the speaker considered that it would be anomalous to let minor 
problems spoil future relations with the young nations, unless important strategic 
considerations were involved. Networks of military, naval and air bases have declined 
in importance and an effort is needed co reach agreement on economic problems such as 
the possibility of foreign enterprises being expropriated by the new States. 

The speaker then reviewed the changes which had taken place in Africa since 1960 
(Morocco, Tunisia, Ghana, Nigeria, Sierra Leone) independently of che United Nations, 
with the resulr that, until chat date, che United States could despense with an African 
policy. However, the events of 1960 transformed the situation. The increase in the 
number of African members and events in the Congo led to the intervention of the 
United Nations (in an atmosphere of controversy) and the United States could no 
longer postpone facing up to the responsibilicy of formulating its own policy towards 
Africa. This change in Africa coincided with the concer of the new American Adminis- 
tration to formulate new lines of policy to replace the arid cold war formulae of con- 
tainment and massive retaliation. In the case of Africa, the new American attitude 
concerning the Congo was formulated in February 1962. It was: 

{a) to help the African peoples form socictics and governments that will be uly 
independent and consonant with their own consciences and cultures; 

(b) to maintain and promote che strong ties of culrure, friendship and economic life 
that already exise between the new nations of Africa and the nations of Europe and 
America; 

{c) to co-operate in every way acceptable to both the Africans and ourselves as these 
new countries strive to produce the political stability, economic progress, and level of 
education that are essential tw a free sociery. 

‘The rapporteur called attention to the initiative taken at the 1960-61 Assembly by the 
African and Asiatic States chemselves. It had prevented all Russian intervention and had 
succeeded in bringing about the adoption of the ‘‘Declaration on the granting of inde- 
pendence to colonial peoples”, which stressed that inadequacy of political and economic 

should never serve at a pretext for delaying independence. At the subse- 
quent session, the African Stares demonstrated their determination to utilize che machinery 
of the United Nations to the utmost to ensure that the Declaration did not remain a 
dead letter, by having 3 committee of 17 members set up to report on its application. 
The fact that afl outstanding colonial problems have now becn brought within the 
purview of the United Nations will oblige the United States and other countries to 
adlope policies which may well subject the Adantic Community to great internal strains. 
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The rapporteur pointed out, in this connection, that, the Algerian question about 
to be settled (unless last-minute complications arise because of O.A.S. resistance), the 
position of France may be strengthened by the support which it has from the ewelve 
African States with which it has mtainmined and developed relations. This may enable 
it to exercise greater influence in Atlantic councils. As for the position of France in the 
United Nations, ary increase in its influence there is bound up with its own attitude, 
which has so far been restricted because of General de Gaulle’s opposition to any in- 
crease in the authoricy of supra-national institutions, whereas the African nations are 
anxious to expand the role of the UN. The resulting opposition between this attitude 
and France’s special relations with some African States finds its expression in silence 
during, debates in the United Nations and abstention at the moment of vote. 

The extension of United Nations intervention in the process of decolonization 
necessatily causes the United Kingdom some preoccupation, as it has nat yet completed 
decolonization in all the terricories under its control and could find itself in an awkward 
position. Whereas the United Kingdom has accomplished the transformation into inde- 
pendent States of those colonial territories whose independence brings with it no acute 
problem for a setled European population, it still has to find a solution for the more 
delicate cases of Kenya and Northern and Southern Rhodesia, not forgetting the dis- 
content which may be felt in the Arab Seates because of its position in Southern Arabia. 
In all these cases, it is vital that transition shall be gradual, peaceful and orderly, and it 
is to be feared that United Nations intervention may exacerbate the situation. to the 
extent of precipitating armed conflict. The United Kingdom has indicated its willing- 
ness, in principle, to cooperate with the Committee of Seventeen, provided that the 
latter avoids all procedure likely co endanger 2 smooth transition. However, the United 
Kingdom might welcome a United Nations intervention if that enabled it to effect 
withdrawal in a peaceful manner and especially if certain African States adopted in that 
connection a more positive attitude than they showed to the powers secking 00 mait- 
tain the status quo; that is, Portugal and Spain. 

The rapporteur pointed ouc that with the exception of those two countries, all 
‘Western countries were committed to the principle of independence for the African 
peoples. Regarding Spain, the problems of the Spanish Sahara and the enclaves of ifni, 
Ceuta and Felilla may be considered as residual problems in the sense already explained. 
On the other hand, Portugal not only denies the United Nations all nght co intervene 
in the affairs of its African territories, but also rejects independence for these terri- 
tories as the final objective. This atticude bas resulted in considerable divergencies of 
view berween that country and its Adancic allies. The latter considered it impolitic to 
support Portugal at the last General Assembly, when the latter affirmed che right of 
the Angolan people to self-determination and urged reforms for the setting up of freely 
elected institutions with a view to transfer of power. The abstention of France from this 
resolution reflected her doubts regarding the legitimacy of United Nations intervention, 
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but thar did not prevent it stressing its understanding of the preoccupations of the 
African States. The United Kingdom supported the resolution adopted, but stressed 
that Portugal must be left responsibility for the actual timing of its withdrawal. The 
rapporteur wondered whether the North Atlantic Seates should not go beyond their 

He also pointed our that the North Adantic sie eal eligi acsict inc etccisen 


with the African states in their condemnation of che practices of “apartheid” pursued — 
in the Union of South Africa. However, they did nor go so far as to support the barter © 


in cheir insistence on coercive measures againse South Africa, consisting of both sanc- 
tions and expulsion from the United Nations. They considered chat such measures 
would constitute a dangerous precedent and might have an effect contrary to that 
which they were secking. As no government other than that of South Affica believes 
that “apartheid” is a practicable policy for the indefinite furure, and this situation is 
likely to become increasingly “explosive” without there being any hope of effective 
intervention, the course of wisdom for the white population might therefore consist 
of the Adantic States bringing pressure to bear on the Union of South Africa within 
the United Nations. 

Turning to the Congo problem, the rapporteur endeavoured to draw up a balance 
sheet of United Nations intervention in that country in relation to Westem interests and 
unity. There can be no doubt chac its intervention effectively checked Soviet penetra- 
tion of the Congo, which was threatening, and prevented an armed East-West confron- 
tation through the intermediary of the rival elements, Even if the Congo is sill a focus 
of tension in the cold war, that tension now assumes the relatively innocuous form of 
tival propaganda for the support of the African States. In addition, the support of the 
African States for UN action prevented it assuming the appearance of non-A ffican inter- 
vention in furtherance of non-African interests, It is rue that Belgium perhaps exper- 
ienced a sense of humiliation and had temporarily Jost its military position and political 
influence. However, the fragility of military arrangements the West and Africa 
is 2 general phenomenon and although Belgian cconomic iaéerests are damaged, they 
temain potentially intact - to the advantage of the Congo, Belgium and the Westen 
World, In addition, we have witnessed a realistic reappraisal of Belgian policy, reflected 
in its co-operation with the United Nations in connection with the coming independ- 
ance of Rvatda Urundi. 

The United States and the United Kingdom are in a position to have a marked in 
fuence on the course of events by shouldering the major part of the costs of the oper- 
ation. The constane United States support for UN intervention has been a deliberate 
act on its part, The United Kingdom only gave its endorsement to the UN action after 
some hesization, particularly with regard to the possible consequences of armed inter- 
vention by that body and the possibility of it serving as a precedent which could be 
cited elsewhere. 


However, concluded the rapporteur, whatever reservations might be made with 
to the Congo operation, no other mode of intervention in the Congo would 
have been practicable without encountering on the part of the African States a degree 
of opposition detrimental to the Atlantic Community. No common action by African 
and nan-African States is possible except through the United Nations, and should the 
endeavours of the Afncan States to shape their own regional agency for political and 
military purposes succeed, Europe may well look back with nostalgia to the time when 
United Nations afforded the agency of common action. 


The Belgian rapporteur did not go into details of the existing situation, but cnumerated 
some typical features, raised some questions, and set out some principles. 

In our present world, we are conscious of an impression of Western decadence, for 
which precedents exist in history. However, this feeling is bue 2 warning which must be 
faced up to so that it can be overcome. In. the present case, the Western reply must 
consist of the formation of an Adantic and European Community which, though 
dynamic, yet respects traditions. 

The creation of the Unized Nations and that imstimition’s evolution constitu: an 
irreversible process. Unlike the League of Nations, which was still a Western machine, 
the United Nations has a universal task. Its aim to govern the world is an established 
fact, and has chree important results: 

Since the ercation of the United Nations, normal relations between states are no longer 
4 question of strength and weakness and, finally, domination. To-day, the principle of 
competition of forces has given way to competition between values; 

The United Nations is the supreme consecration of the existence of a State and anni- 
colonialism, the guiding principle of our day, is consequently strengthened; 

Numerically, the West is becoming weaker in this group, and this 
weakness is accentuated by the fact that it does not, like the USSR, hide a thirst for 
power behind a theory of values. 

Some of these points apply to the United Nations as it should be, others cypufy it as 
it is. All are part of an inescapable evolution which places the West before both oppor- 
tunities and potential dangers. 

These factors cannot be neutralized merely by ignoring them, nor can they be 
removed by opposition; any such attitude could only result in chaos. The United 
Nations, like all revolutionary assemblies, will not be confined by statutes which it 
has decided to outstrip, and its destiny is to develop under the impetus of its inherent 
dynamism. What will be che repercussions of this inescapable evolution on the Adantic 
Community? This question can be pur in other words and in two complementary 
forms: 1) what effect will it have on us? 2} in what way can we influence the situation? 

These events have both an agonising and am exalting effect on us. The system under 
which 2 small number of enlightened nations could expect wo indicate or dictate the 
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path of happiness for the major part of che globe had great merit; but it is about ¢o col- 
lapse and that is the agonising aspect of the situation. It is up to the West to establish a 
new concept of its relations with the so-called under-developed peoples by eradicating 
all out-of-date methods, and that is the exalting challenge of the coming years, The 
qvestion is how to bring colonialism to an end, and this is a difficult problem because 
of the concomitant upheaval in manner of thinking, conditions and acquired interests. 
It is complicated by the fact that the Western nations tackled the problem without any- 
system, using contradictory and sometimes antagonistic methods. 

The development of the United Nations is also having far-reaching repercussions 
on the internal structure of the Wese. It is obvious that the scale of the problems which 
are going to arise in the future is far greater than that to which we have been accustomed. 
Only very large federative and homogensous associations, such as the United Staees, 
possess the inherent resources and dynamism necessary. The new factors imply revision 
of certain concepts such as that of sovereignty, the nation, neutrality or non-align- 
ment. The national stage seems to be giving way more and more to a collective desire 
to live, manifesting itself by a wider association, the “Community” bringing together 
a group of nations on the basis of similar ways of living, geographic proximity, com- 
munity of interests and especially the need to solve common problems too vast for 2 


nation. 

The unifying elements stermming from this evolution are already becoming apparent. 
For example, the common danger which led to the creation of the Adannic Alliance 
for the protection of its members simultaneously brought to light consciousness of an 
Adantic Community with unlimited possibilities. 

To take another example; is it conceivable that che ecrrible problem of hunger can be 
solved within the narrow framework of single nations? Although the United Nations 
supply the setting for vast joint action, it is no less certain that an Atlantic Community 
and a European Community are called for, since only they can supply the drive needed 
to mobilize the necessary resources and find harmonious and humane solutions for the 
problem of world-wide hunger. 

In the field of accomplishments, however, almost everything is still waiting to be 
done. The degree to which we ourselves can influence the course of events will depend 
on our ability to assemble our scattered forces into a single and lasting instrument for 
fucure action. This in cum calls for collective consciousness and 2 careful definition of 
our civilization. The West is able, in this connection, to draw on the best of its past, 
starting with the affirmation of human dignity which led, in particular, to the abolition 
of slavery, female emancipetion and the affirmation of the right of nations to be their 
own masters. 

In bis closing remarks, the author stared that he had perhaps dealt with the question 
put to him in a somewhat abstract manner, from an over-finalistic perspective in view 
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of the currently feasible. In doing so, he wanted to express his conviction that necessity 
would shortly enter the sphere of feasibiliry. 


Opening the meeting, H.R.H. the Prince of the Netherlands, having thanked the 
Swedish hosts for the pleasant setting which they had chosen and the excellent arrange- 
ments made, invited the American rapporteur to introduce the discussion. 

Having reviewed some of the outstanding points, che latter put forward four questions 
to serve as a basis for discussi LOT: 

(1) Do the extreme attitudes adopted by the Afro-Asians regarding the process of 
adjustment and withdrawal of the former powers permit a more unified attitude on the 
part of the members of the Adantic Community, at least with regard to some of the 
remaining problems; many problems having already been solved ? 

(2) In view of the importance to members of the Atlantic Community of increasing 
stabiliry within the new nations, what form of assistance and co-operation should we 
give them and of what should it consist ? 

(3) How may discussions within the United Nations be expected to evolve, in view 
of the increasing tendency of some of these countries to take violent action, a develop- 
ment which certainly is not in conformity with the Charter, nor in the interests of the 
peoples themselves? 

(4) To what extent should the attitude of the Atlantic countries be influenced by 

In the course of the ensuing debate, various ers expressed their views regarding 
rane peseisty oC comaaieations ae Atlantic allies on the problem of 


In the opinion of a British speaker, “formal” consultation berween Adantic allies in 
New York, within the Unieed Nations, was not desirable as it bad not been possible 
to define 2 common policy on the subject within the Atlantic Council in Paris. It was 
true that two of the Powers concerned, France and the United Kingdom, had decided 
not to impede decolonization by force, but the same was not true of Portugal, a fact 
which gave rise to delicate problems. Under those conditions, a consultation of Atlantic 
allies inside the United Nations would be ineffective and would tend to take on the 
appearance of a provocation — if not, as another British participant considered, a conspir- 
acy. On the other band, as an Italian speaker poineed out, the principle of no consul- 
tation whatever on decolonization between. Atlantic allies was dangerous, as the emen- 
tial ching was to reach agreement with view to improving mutual understanding 
inside NATO and not to disrupt cohesion, although that did not necessarily mean 
that one must automatically adopt the viewpoint of one’s partners. 

A Turkish participant held the view that no distinction should be made between 
Paris and New York, as consultation between allies was essential at both places. Although 
the impression should not be given that a block was being formed, there was no need 
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for timidity in calling atention to NATO; after all, as had been pointed out by the 
European rapporteur, that organization represented the defence of values of which there 
was no need to be ashamed. The most healthy concept of consultation consisted of 
honestly secking points of agreement and disagreement and doing everything possible 
to minimise the damage caused to one’s parmers when one was not in agreement with 
them. 

Whilst recognizing, like che preceding British speaker, that unanimous agreement 
had not been reached within NATO on the principle, or even the rhythm, of decoloni- 
zation, a Norwegian speaker nevertheless considered that it would be valuable to have 
consultations in New York {and noc in Paris, because the discussions should be followed 
up day by day}, so as to prevent over-spectacular expression, in the course of United 
Nations debatrs, of existing disagreements. Nevertheless, any such consultations should 
take place without formality or publicity and should not be announced as consultations 
within NATO. As NATO countries formed only a minoricy, the consultations should 
aot be exclusive cither, as contacts with the other groups, (Latin American and Afro- 
Asiatic countries} were highly desirable. The speaker's views regarding the form of 
consultation desirable were fally shared by 2 Canadian participant. 

An Ametican speaker stated that che consultations between Allies would be more 
effective if they all adopted a more relaxed and detached attitude to the conflicts pre- 
occupying the United Nations Assembly. He felt that his own country took an over- 
rigid arsitude in debates, thus weakening its leadership. 

A speaker from the Netherlands pointed out that current efforts within the EEC to 
reinforce its unity were such as wo facilitate consultations between allies; they could 
therefore take place within chat institution, which might be a more appropriate one than 
NATO for dealing with such problems. 
_ Aa Iealian participant felt chat the framework, place and method of consulcation 

between allies were of little importance, bur that there should be no hesication in deciding 
to coordinate voting in the Assembly, so as to exercise 2 real influence on the policies 
drawn up there. 

Several speakers reverted to the divergencies beeween members of the Atlantic 
Community regarding the general problem of decolonization. One of those divergencies 
could be cousidered as of major importance; it was that opposing Portugal and iss 
between the other allies concerning outstanding colonial problems appeared to be much 
less lively, especially as France seemed to be on the point of seteling the Algerian pro- 
blem. The differences in opinion really centred around the speed and manner in which 
evolution should take place. 

On the question of Goa and, later in the discussion, that of Angola and Mozambique, 
a Portuguese participant energetically defended his country’s policy. Recalling the 
conditions under which vastly superior Indian forces had invaded Goa, he regretted 
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that the American rapporteur had not condemned, in his paper, the agression which . 
had occurred in violation of che United Nations Charter and the principles of inter~ 
national law (chis point was also raised by a participant from the Netherlands). There 
had been no movement within Goa in support of attachment to India and it was striking 
that Mr. Nehru had made no reference to sclf-derermination within that territory. 
Regarding the more “realistic” attiende of France to its Indian settlements, the speaker 
pointed out that the teary providing for their cession had never been ratified by the 
French parliament, and signature had apparently only taken place after various pressures 
had been exerted on four of the territories, India having simultancously rejected the 
principle of consultation of che popalations concerned. 

The huge territory of Angola still did not possess sufficient maturity and leaders for 
self-government and, from that point of view, Africa should nor be considered as a 
single entity. Even in South America, the proclamations of independence had been 
spread over almost a century. There were three possible solutions for Africa, South of 
the Equator: inverted racism, practised by nations such as Ghana and Guinea; predomi- 
nance of the white race as in the Union of South Africa and the concept of a multi-racial 
society adopted by Portugal. If the white man were chased from that continent, the 
result would be an “Asiatic” Africa. 

A British participane who was opposed to the use of force in Goa, said thar the West 
would be in a stronger position if it supported India’s right to mobilize international 
opinion in order to achieve us ends peacefully. 

Several participants raised the question of relations between the ex-colonial powers 
and their former colonies. An American speaker held che view that the Unived Nations 
could contribute to the establishment of new relations, provided the parties in question 
accepted their good offices, Agreeing with the rapporteur, an Italian participant pointed 
out that the countries which had accepted decolonization had not automatically lost 
their positions in their former territories. Quite the opposite. However, the NATO 
countries as such were not expected to have a policy cowards other countries. Co-ordi- 
nation of the assistance given to such countries, particularly to help chem in assuming 
the responsibilities of independence, could take place. within NATO concerning certain 
fields, and within the UN in respect of others. Ie would also be possible to share respon- 
sibiliry on a geographical basis; grouping the American States and America, Africa 
pethaps with Europe, not overlooking the possibilities offered by the Commonwealth 
and the EEC. The form of assistance should not be solely financial, as that perhaps 
smacked too much of neo-colonialism. More useful and disinterested atsiseance might 
be given in the field of education, the building up of cadres and the taining of 
technicians. 

. Decolonization also meant acceptance of neutrality on the part of the countries 
concerned. It was not the equivalent of a pro-Russian attinude, but expressed the desire 
of such countries to tackle their problems in their own way. 
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Another Italian participant expressed similar views. In future relations with the former 
colonial countries, care had to be taken not to impose the Western way of life; only its 
justice and moral principles had to be safeguarded. The later point was warmly sup- 
ported by several speakers at various stages, In addition, one of them pointed out that 
the speeding up of decolonization was not an end in itself. The essential thing was that 
decolenizaéon should always be guided by a fecling of responsibility. A Swedish 
participant expressed the same ideas, quoting the example of Ruanda Urundi, where 
serious disorder was to be feared after the first of July 1962, the date on which that 
tecritory would become independant. 

These considerations led several participants to reflect, as the rapporteur had requested, 
en the appropriate stand co be taken in the face of the extremist attitudes adopted by 
some countrics within the United Nations, and the violenely subversive activities of 
the Communist block in the developing countries. A British participant felt thar the 
Western countries should oppose the violent resolutions proposed to the United Nations 
and endeavour to show how inoperative they were. This opinion was endorsed by an 
American speaker who stressed the need for the countries concerned to safeguard the 
goodwill towards them of as many other countries as possible. The same speaker 
recalled chat it was the aim of the United Nations to oppose the use of force. Although 
Soviet propaganda held chat ‘wars of liberation” did not conform to that principle and 
the United Nations sometimes appeared to follow that path in a somewhat irresponsible 
manner, there was no need to endorse that principle at all costs. UN policy did not have 
to concur automatically with the views of the new States, It was truc, as another Ameri- 
can participant pointed out, that the Russians, who had made tactical errors at the be- 
ginning, had acquired great skill in handling the Assembly, but the free nations could 
and must co-ordinate their action and thus face up to the challenge. 

In fact, as 2 Swedish participane pointed out, although some Western countries 
believed in flattering the newly-independent countries by endorsing certain extremist 
resolutions proposed to the Assembly, it was quite possible that such an attitude could 
prove costly in the long run, when there was an excessive departure from common sense 


and the provisions of the Charter (e.g. when it was proposed to apply sanctions to a 


member of the Organization). Ir was also worth noting, in the same connection, that 
many African countries already had the fceling that in che long run the USSR was not 
an ally deserving af confidence, as discovered by Guinea which, in spite of its frequent 
support for Soviet motions in the UN, had recently undergone some disillusionment 
regarding che effectiveness of that country’s assistance. ; 

Disagreeing with some of the other speakers, a British participant pointed out that 
some of the divengencies berween the Atlantic allies in the Congo affair had ultimately 
served the Western cause by preventing the USSR from stitring up the non-committed 
countries against the West as such. By forestalling the intervention of the Great Powers, 
the United Nations action had been beneficial. The speaker warmly insisted on the fact 
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“ghat the United Nations and its debates offered an outlet for anti-colonialist feelings, 
- ghus supplying a valuable alternarive to violent actions. Moreover, its existence might 


* discourage certain other extremist groups composed of Europeans, which in some 
’ African countries in the process of decolonization were bringing strong pressure to 
© year on the metropolitan governments and might even be tempted to use force to 


ent the accomplishment of those processes. The speaker also referred to the com- 
plete overthrow of organized government, such as had occurred in the Congo, when 
United Nations action could restrict the intervention of the Great Powers. If the United 


_ Nations were not there, the problems would not cease to exist; on the other hand, che 


possibility of reaching peaceful settlements would be greatly diminished. 
Before closing discussion on Item I a) of the agenda, the pores saneaihars partes 
porteur an opportunity to reply to the comments which 
pete with pic speakers regarding the problem of consultation between allies; 
consultation within a group was necessary, but was not an end in itself Consubation 
on an empirical, non-institutional basis was developing to a considerable extent and 
appeared well-suited to providing better results than formal consultations within a group. 
Referring to Goa, he had not wished, in his paper, to express 2 personal opinion, but 
rather to describe a de facto political situation which had arisen in the United Nationa. 
Many United Nations delegates felt that both sides had made a serious mistake. The 
Indians bad lost much of the moral credit accruing to them as champions of peace, and 
Portugal was in a similar position for having refused to negotiate. Such refusal to accept 


. the adjustments necessitated by evolution in the modern world was dangerous and it was 


to be hoped chat Portugal would change its attitude regarding Angola, as serious in- 


_ didents might occur if it did nor do so. 


fc had to be remembered that ethics and political practice were not always the same 
thing. In the case of the remaining colonial questions, it was increasingly probable that 
more of less complete unanimity would be reached in the United Nations and if that 
proved to be the case, the essential ching was that the parties involved should endeavour 
to deal with them in such a manner as to do the least possible harm to the cohesion of 
the Atlantic commuinity. The attitude of the United States would, of course, be a deter- 
mining factor. The existing drama had been caused in part by failure to prepare the new 
countries adequately for theit independence, and it was to be feared that the world 
would wimess in the coming years a disquieting increase in the instability of those 
countries. As decolonization was mexcapable, the Western countries should do every- 
thing possible within the United Nations co promote action facilitating orderly progress. 
There were no grounds for considering che Western position as hopeless, or for under- 
estimating the positive role which the United Nations could play. Past achievements do 
not in any way exclude hope in this quarter. 

Having thanked the speaker for his report and his substantial contribution to the 
discussions, the Chairman summarized certain of the outstanding points. He noted 
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that the final optimism expressed by the rapporteur had been contradicted by none of 
the statements from participants and that all were in agreement in stressing thar the 
major aim of the Adantic Community was the defence of certain values and principles. 
Although unanimity had not been reached on the need for decolonization, there had 
been 2 great deal of agreement on the manner of accomplishing it and the importance 
of reflecting on the matter. There had been diverging opinions regarding the value of 
consultations between allies, some speakers having pointed out that there was not a 
unanimous attitude regarding decolonization within the Atlantic Alliance, but the 
various statements showed that there was agreement on the fact that everything possible 
should be done to reach a common point of view and that can only be accomplished 
by consultation within NATO and the other Western bodies, whether formal or 
informal, Greater cohesion and co-operation is necessary amongst us in the United 
Nations and elsewhere, because the other camp is united in its actions and is aiming at 
world-wide suppression of that liberty of which we are defending the principle on 
behalf on the young nations themselves. The Western councries should continue to 
seek out the points on which they were united and in agreement so as to facilitate col- 
laboration. 


IL THE POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS FOR THE 
ATLANTIC COMMUNITY OF ITS MEMBERS’ 
POLICIES IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


: B. CONCERNING POSSIBLE CHANGES IN THE ROLE AND 


AUTHORITY OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Discussion of this item was prepared by a report drawn up by 2 Swedish participant 


"jn the light of his experience in the United Nations, where he represented his country 


for several years. 

The rapporteur began by analysing the general development of the United Nations, 
from the time of its foundation until today. The two main factors to be undercored, 
in that respect, are: 

(a) paralysis of the Security Council by the USSR use of the veto, leading to an 
increase in the influence of the Assembly and a more preponderant tole for the Secretary- 
General; 

(b) the increase in the number of Member States (originally 51, now 104). 

The Assembly can be defined as an international conference of sovercign states, cach 
of which has one vote, except the USSR {three votes, with the Ukraine and Byelo- 
russia), important questions requiring a two-thirds majority for their adoption. The 
counterbalancing force in the United Nations is the Securicy Council in which five 
Great Powers have the right of veto, and to a smaller extent the mandate of the Secretary- 
General, who has che independent power to call on the Security Council when a crisis 
arises menacing peace. 

In the minds of the founders, the right of veto was based on the supposition that there 
wauld be co-operation between the veto powers who had been world-war allies, but 
the paralysis of the Security Council resulting from excessive Russian use of the veto 
has resulted in increased influence for the Assembly, whose recommendations are, 
however, not binding on its members. Moreover, the vague nature of most of the 
tecomumendations has left the Secretary-General leeway for his actions, 

As a result, UN action in the political field has, on the whole, been fairly ineffective. 
The cases in which effective action did prove possible have been due to 2 chance absence 
of veto (Korea), to an exceptional community of views between the United Seates and 
the USSR (Suez), or to 2 more resolute policy on the part of the Secretary-General 
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in the face of a certain inaction on the part of the Securiry Council and the Assembly 
- (Congo). All this does not mean that che United Nations lacks political influence. in 
some cases, its debates have contributed to solutions and in others have aggravated 
existing differences. 

As a resule of the arrival of the new members, it can be said that 2 fairly loose party 
system has developed within the Assembly. There is the group of industrialized Western 
counties, which have much in common -cxcept perhaps on colonial questions - and 
which nowadays has a much reduced voting power proportionally speaking than at the 
outset of the UN {about 23 votes). There are the Afro-Asian countries (about 45 votes) 
who frequently consult cach other but do not always vote as a block. There is the Latin 
Arserican group (about 20 votes). Finally the Communist group (about 11 votes, with 
Cubs}, which has often been joined by Guinea, Mali and sometimes Ghana. 

This situation leads to varying majorities. Scrutiny of the scale of contributions 
reveals that a majority can be formed of Member States contributing less chan $°% co 
the UN ordinary budget and 2 two-thirds majority of Member States contributing 
less than 13%. Although only theoretical, this calculation shows the influence of the 
Afro-Asian and Latin Amctican groups, an influence which is vastly greater than their 
polidcal and economic importance in world affairs. At the same time, the influence 
of the Western European States has constantly declined, a sieuation which has been 
aggravated by the fact that several of them have been sitting on the bench of the accused 
(in the past, and sometimes even now) in connection with the colonial problem. 

This has sometimes inclined the United States to go very far in order to rally the 
votes of the so-called uncommitted nations, an attitude which in several cases has 
caused a strain on the relations between the United States and its European allies, but 
at the same time has sometimes enabled it to exert 2 moderating influence (with the 
support of some European States) at times of extreme Soviet bargaining. 

Some words must be said about a dangerous tendency within the Secretariat, resulting 
from the growing proportion in size of the number of staf members from commanist 
countries or from third countrics, who consider themselves first and foremost as repre- 
seutatives of their own countries. This has reduced the independence of the Secretariat, 
in spite of the failure of Sovict attempts to establish the “‘troika” system and the situation 
may get worse at the end of the present Secretary-Genceral’s mandate in 1963. 

The rapporteur found it difficult to foresec the development of the UN, 2s it is bound 
up 1 2 very large extent with the fururc course of the cold war. Unless the situation 
becomes less strained, there seems little chance that the Securicy Council will reassume 
the role foreseen for it in the Charter. The Assembly will continue to play the predomi- 
nant, although limited, role and no alteration in this respect seems to be possible or 
even desirable so long as the fundamental political problems in the world have not 
reached 3 more stage. 

Curiously enough, the more the colonies reach independence, the more debates 
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increase in length and sometimes in acerbity. It is to be hoped, however, thar as more 
and more solutions are found, these debates will cease to exercise the disruptive mfluence 
on the Atlantic Commanity which they have had in the past, and that the closer co- 
operation between Western councries which may be expected to result within the UN 
will be beneficial not only to themscives, but also to the Organization. At the same time, 
the lack of restraint shown by die Commumist countrics constitutes a great danger, so 
that it is umportant for the Western nations to have increased influence, at 2 time when 
a successful process of decolonization is reaching its end. In this connection, the speaker 
deeply regretted the virtual absence of France from the debates, 

He considered it highly desirable that the Western countries should make a common 
endeavour to put the finances of the UN on a sounder basis, and stressed the influence 
which the United States could have in that connection. Although the political possi- 
bilities of the UN appear limited at present, the outlook with regard to its technical 
assistance activities iy more promising, provided chat the Sccretariat can be maintained 
as a body of really international civil servants. 

Although expressing underseanding for the negative attitude towards the United 
Nations which prevails in many Western countries, the rapporteur thought it 
desirable that they should remain active im the United Nations so as to be able to in- 
fluence public opinion, although the institution’s possibilines in the political field 
should not be overrated. 


Before inviting discussion on this item, the Chairman gave the floor to an American 
participant so that he could present some introductory remarks from American sources 
to offset the unfortunate events which had prevented the distribution of an American 
report on the subject. 

Having pointed out that he was in no way presenting a synthesis of American opinion, 
but rather taking as 2 basis his own experience during a recent Unierd Nations mission 
in Palestine, the speaker mentioncd firstly that the subject mentioned in the agenda 
(whose meaning was not altogether clear to him) should not give rise 00 a discussion 
on amendments needed in the United Nations Charter, as that would cause insurmount- 
able problems. The most important need was to discuss the executive role of the United 
Nations, which had developed considerably over the preceding years and which some 
persons wished to extend even further. He mentioned several cases of efficient work 
which had been carried out without any publicity, or had even been forgotten. Apart 
from the Congo, which bad attracted all the attention, there had been United Nations 
missions to Jordan, Kashmir, Lebanon, Laos, che Israclo-Egyptian frontier and at all 
those places incidents have been prevented from erupting dangerously owing to the 
UN presence, an essential contribution to peace which is often under-estimated. 

However, the effectiveness of this everyday action has also had the effect of increasingly 
inciting the Soviet block to handicap action by insisting more and more on its “erika” 
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formula, after practically paralysing the Securicy Council by use of the veto and handi- 
capping the work of the General Assembly. 

At the same tme, the executive functions of the United Nations are a good thing 
and should be maintained. It is not excluded, for example, that the coming independ- 
ence of Ruanda Urundi will necessitate United Nations intervention as was necessary 
in the Congo, and it is quite possible that a request for such intervention may come from 
the African countries, where instabilicy reigns, 

It is therefore regrettable thar the financial consequences of this activity are nor bore 
by all the allics within the Atlantic Alliance, as is shown by the French refusal to par- 
ticipate im financing the Congo operations. 

The speaker raised three questions. Should the Adantic Community promote an 
evolution towards interventions of chat nature? If so, what should be its attitude towards 
dhe Secretariat? Until recently, the latter had been directed by Western nationals, but 
the situation was changing rapidly and in the speaker's opinion was doing so in a danger- 
ous manners, mainly due to the Russian msistence on taking more and more of their 
nationals and the African desire to find posts for people who are not necessarily the best 
qualified. True international civil servants are becoming increasingly rare and that is a 
disquieting fact. The third question was: In view of the conditions mentioned, should 
the financial consequences of the new activities be allowed co guide Western decisions 
as to whether they should continue or stop? What action is to be taken? The question 
does sot arise merely in connection with the current issue of UN shares, There appears 
to be incomplete agreement within the Atlantic Community on these questions, which 
are of very great significance for their relations with the rest of the world. 

The Chairman then gave the floor to the Swedish rapporteur who, having affirmed 
that we should use the United Nations institutions, however imperfect they might be, 
stresed that it was dangerous to ask of the United Nations more than it could accom- 
plish. In particular, so long as the United Nations has not found 2 sound financial basis 
for its activities, it is doubtful whether the Organization will be able to repeat an oper- 
ation such as that of the Congo and it would be even more dangerous if it undertook 
one without being certain of its ability to carry it through to the end. It is absurd that 
only ewenty countries effectively contbute to supporting the cost of such actions, 
when all the others who de not contribute can dictate the line to be followed. It ix, 
in fact, the United States which supports the major part of the burden, not only by 
its fmancial participation, but also by its indirect contributions vo these activities. [t is 
vital that the Western countries should make 2 concerted effort to lay the solid financial 
foundations needed for such activities. The speaker acked whether the new countries 
should not pay at least a symbolic sum, 

A second reason why too much should not be expected of the United Nations, is 

Provided a reasonable attitude is maintained, the United Nations, although unable to 
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guarantre or settle major problems, can play a bencticial role in special cases. 

The ee cen ended aes by regretting once again the abstention of France, 
in view of the great role which that country could play in the United Nations in the 
interests of the new States also. 

In the subsequent debate, several speakers, especially an Italian participant, insisted 
on the fact that nowadays any conflict (particularly in connection with the decoloni- 
zation process} could not be considered as being of a local nature, if for no other reason, 
because the Communists (and others) sought every occasion to exploit the situation. 
At the same time, any extension of a conflict involved terrible dangers because of the 
existence of nuclear weapons. War could no longer be considered ax providing 2 
eres speaker referred to the important role which the United Nations had 
to play, as its mere presence could prevent a conflict between the Great Powers, He 
also mentioned the mediating role which the United Nations could play in preventing 
extension of 2 conflict. It was to be remembered, in that connection, that the United 
Nations, by its presence, could fil certain voids, as had been shown by some of the 
examples altcady quoted. 

How then could the United Nations best fulfill its executive role? Several speakers — 
spoke about this point in the course of the debate, some of them referring to the Congo- 
lese precedent. 

A Belgian speaker thought it would be difficuls to reinforce the organization's exec- 
utive power and at the sume time maintain the sovercignty which the members of the 
United Nations wished to uphold. oo 

Regarding the Securiry Council, a German speaker mentioned the opinion of certain 
persons that the Council should take its decisions by a majority vote, without any veto 
rights. However, if it were so decided and if a power such as the USSR found itself in 
the minority, it was certain thar it would not bow before the majority and a choice 
would have to be made between the danger of increasing the risk of war and that of 
losing face by capitulating. A very dangerous situation would thus be created in any 
case. It was precisely the imperfections in the UN mechanism which made it possible to 
disarm conflicts by discussion, ‘subterfuge’ and che adjournment of decisions. An 
Italian participant expressed the same views, pointing out that the United Nations now 
offered the only means of approeching problems in a manner precluding war. 

As mentioned by another Italian participant, che existence of a world-wide pariiament 
was not enough in itself. No great problem could be solved by it unles it manifested 
a certain degree of agreement, expressed by a majority. Neither could the creation of 
any other instirunions produce solucions by their mere existence. The speaker's views 
were endorsed by a British participant when he said that the Atlantic countries would 
have to draw up a general policy (covering the economic and social fields) which could 
be expected, not only to lead to agreement berween them, but also to have the support 
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of a large number of Asiatic and African countries. Another British parncipant agreed 
with this speaker on the need for the Adantic countries to come to agreement with the 
new countrics, If world peace was in danger of being compromised, it was not the 
result of false steps on the part of the Atlantic States, bur of the instabilicy in the new 
States, and it would be necessary to obtain the agreement and consent of those countries 
for the United Nations to operate on their territories. The contact was not to be soughr 
within the framework of the Adantic group, but by bilateral contact. Some countries 
such as the United Kingdom (through the Commonwealth relations), France (in view 
of its links with several African States) and the United States could accomplish a good 
deal towards that end. 

Nevertheless, 2 Turkish participant pointed out that the Atlantic label muse not be 
alrogether repudiated. Neither must there be amy fear in combating the demagogy 
which was unfolding over the United Nations because more atl more third countries 
were becoming aware of it and might be able to draw valuable lessons from the Western 
atticude, Would it not be possible, as an American participant had suggested, to make 
the new countries understand that they needed the United Nations more than did the 
Western Powers? — 

_ An Austrian participant stated thac there was no point in trying to hide the fact chat 
several new members of the UN did not respect the Charter and that the disproportion 
which bad grown up between democratic and non-democratic countries might lead 
to majorities widely different from the balance origmually foreseen in the Charter. He 
ee ee 
world if the unification of E resulted in only a single vote being gi 

at the world level. miss sus ss Aaa 
Some speakers thought it desirable not to seek General Assembly majorities on very 
precise resolutions in order to leave the Secretary-General latirude to mrerpret them. 
The Congo affair had shown the importance of 2 UN military body, as had other 
examples quoted by several speakers. A British and 3 Netherlands participant took 
particular incerest in that question. Although it was posible as a long-term plan to 
foresee an. autonomous UN force, composed of troops which had shown allegiance to it, 
there would certainly be no hope of putting the idea into effect in the immediate future, 
In view of that impossibility, the British speaker suggested that the nucleus of a military 
command might be formed right away, in spite of the fact that it was not known in 
advance which countries would be asked to supply troops, and that a sort of preliminary 
planning might begin. What was wanted, however, said the Dutch speaker, was not 
so much a UN general staff but rather a sort of international rescue brigade, which im- 
plied the collaboration of police and civil administration experts. The police would be 
supplied by the countries whose political nature rendered them most suitable for a role 
of this nature. The experts thould have wide experience and a sense of diplomacy 30 
that they would be able to inspire the greatest possible confidence. This idea had the 
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support of several speakers, in particular of a Netherlands participant, who recalled chat 
Mr. Hammarskjild had put forward similar suggestions in his reports for 1960 and 1961, 
but had not received much support from the Western governments. 

Several speakers mentioned practical means of intervention which the United Nations 
might use and most of them referred in that connection co the past, present and future 
features of the Congolese affair. An American, a Belgian and a British speaker made 
reservations regarding United Nations action, especially with regard to Katanga. 
The latter pointed out the importance of not trying to impose a solution, however 
harmonious with political morals it might be, if the people concerned, in that particular 
case the Katangese, did not wish ic. As matters stood, if the United Nations left the 
Congo, the solution of Congolese problems (and those of Karanga) would not have 
advanced, especially in view of the bitterness caused by the affair, quite apart from the 
serious deterioration in the economic and social conditions which had followed. It 
was nevertheless true, as several speakers had pointed out, that United Nations inter- 
vention in the Congo had made it possible not only to prevent a direct confrontation 
of the major powers, but also, and it was an important point, aggravation of the struggles 
berween Africans in several places. An Italian speaker nevertheless regretted the relevant 
divergencies which had occurred between Western countries, hoping that che «ame 
situation would not arise in regard to economic assistance. 

Extension and improvement of the Secretary-General’s actions were closely linked 
with the certainty of possessing the necessary funds; which raised the problem of 
Western contributions for extraordinary activities. At the same time, the support given. 
to the Secretary-General should not conflict with Western interests and principles. 
‘These points were examined by several speakers, some of whom established 2 relation- 
ship between them, An American participant, for example, pointed our that it would be 
difficult to secure the funds necessary for the United Nations special budget if the public 
did not have the feeling that its national principles would be respected. Another Ameri- 
can participant called attention to the necd to show more respect for moral principles, 
in both UN and NATO, when establishing the policy to be followed in the Afro- 
Asiatic regions. A third American speaker could not sce the value of indefinitly financing 
the upkecp of forces in certain parts of the world if effort: were noe made to find a 


_ hsting solution ¢o the problems involved. 


On the other hand, as another participant pointed out, the countries in the communist 
block might be incited to pay their part of the extraordinary expenditure of the United 
Nations by fear of seeing the Western countries exert increased influence as a result 
of their preponderant contribution. A Norwegian participant expressed the idea that 
the USSR 's refusal to contribute to the special UN operations might have been de- 
signed to reduce the range of action of the organisation and limit it to a forum of 
opinions like the powerless League of Nations before the war. The speaker recommended 
ag an immediate step that the Western countries should underwrite all the shares being 
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issued by the United Nations, bur that as a long-term project agreement should 
reached between the Western countries and other countics interened and vaflcientiy 
rich, such as Japan, to permit a fair sharing out of chose responsibilities, as equitable 
distribution would make the load casily bearable for everybody. 

An American participant with long experience of UN affairs and the European 
rapporteur made some final comments on the poitits under discussion. The former did 
not believe in the possibility of setting up a ‘‘brigade”. Funds would not be 
and as the political situation would be different in each crisis and difficult to foresee 
in advance it would be imposible to know what police force was going to be required. 
It would also be necessary to “‘denationalise” the forces sent out, but the prospect to 
achieve this did not look favorable at this moment. Moreover, it would be 2 mistake 


to under-estimate the importance of UN “presence” even if that consisted of but one 


official, when it was a question of avoiding conflict. The speaker hoped that the executive 
power of the organiration could be inereased and he felt that such a development would 
serve Atlantic interes. Nevertheless, in view of the current developments, he had 
some doubts on the ttasibility of such a development. 

In closing discussion on this item, the Chairman stressed that, whatever might be 
the individual feelings on United Nations action, no improvement could be expected 
if there was not a current of powerful opinion in each country two support the organi- 
tation. It was therefore the duty of each one to do everything possible to that end. 


IL IMPLICATIONS FOR THE ATLANTIC 
COMMUNITY OF PROSPECTIVE DEVELOPMENTS 


A. IN THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 


Discussion of this item of the agenda, was facilitated by the distribution of 2 report 
by a European participant belonging to an international organization and a report from 
American source, 

The European rapporteur divided his paper into the following three major sections: 

A ~ an analysis of European experience 

B ~ an analysis of the nature of the Atlantic Community 

C ~ an examination of the possible role of the European Community in an Atlantic 


ip. 

A. The author began by describing the situation in Europe after the last world war, 
from which it emerged weakened by comparison with the two giants, the USA and 
the USSR, accompanied by the loss of its world-wide influence and economic collapse. 
The results of carlier divisions in Europe were clear, and the anced for 2 unified Europe 
became apparent, even more so from 1947 onwards, through the Marshall Plan and 
the formation of the OEEC. However, at the beginning of i950, an unsatisfactory 
situation started to develop due to the Franco-German rivalry which appeared likely 
to arise as a result of the beginning of German sconomic recovery. 

It was in this situation that the then French Foreign Minister, Mr. Robert Schuman, 
came forward in May 1950 with a proposal intended to bring about a complete change 
in the relations between France and Germany and their European neighbours. It was 
no longer sufficient, as in the past, merely to give evidence of goodwill, wo bring about 
a “détente” vulnerable to all changes in the political situation, Problems would now 
have to be placed within an entirely new context in which common tules, established by 
joint agreement and freely accepted, enforced by joint insticurions would guarantee 
the nations concerned both security and equality of ercatment. 

It was obvious thar this Europe could not be brought about overnight. It was in thar 
spirit and as a first stage that it was proposed to place Franco-Getman coal and steel 
production undet a common “High Authority” within che framework of an organi- 
zation open to other European countries. 
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We know that after the six countries had adopted the Coal and Steel Community 
a plan to create 2 European Defence Community on the same basis failed. 
But afterwards, negotiations began which led to the foundation of the European 
Economic Community (Common Market) and the European Atomic Energy Commun- 
ity (Euratom). These Communities have immensely stimulated Europe's economic 
recovery. What is even more important, they are bringing about a profound change 
in the relationship between the member nations, as shown by the evolution of Franco- 
German relations. 

Having established 1 common material interest, the European Communities have 
proved that joint institutions can function in Europe. These new bodies have laid a 
solid foundation for further progress towards union in fields such as defence and foreign 
policy. In the meantime, the UK, followed by Denmark and Ireland, has decided to 
join, opening new perspectives at both the European and the Adantic levels. 

B. The idea of an Adantic Community was first given concrete form through the 
Marshall Plan, the organization which was sct up to implement it - the OEEC - and 
through NATO. The common background of the Adantic nations, together with the 
constant threat of Soviet aggression, made them realise their need for each other and 
gave them the feeling that. their destinies had become irrevocably intertwined. 

But bere, similarity with the European sieuation ends. Victory having been a reality 
for the United States, it felt able to solve its own problems. At the end of the 50's, 
the cohesion of the Atlantic Alliance was the result of American leadership in both 
military and economic spheres. Whereas in matters of defence the situation has remained 
findamentally the same, the spectre of economic collapse has been completely banished 
and Europe is more prosperous than ever. 

Nevertheless, new problems are now arising and it is particularly important for the 
Free World to give a meaning ta the concept of freedom for those who live in the under- 
developed parts of the world. For chem, material progress is a prerequisite to liberty. 
This task is just 2s important as was that of facing our own problems fifteen years ago. 
But one nation alone, even a country as powerful and prosperous as the USA, cannot 
handle it. Only united action, a conscious merging of economic policy, monetary 
stability and a sharing of the burden, will give the advanced nations the strength neces- 
sary to surmount the problems of development and defence which now confront them. 
Thus, the United Seates, for the first time in its history, finds itself in a situation in which 
it can no longer solve is problems alone. In matters of defence, the Atlantic Community 
is still a system under which the burden and responsibilities rest to a very large extent 
on Ametican shoulders. There is no real joint effore, shared to the same degrec by all 
the participating nations. The Adantic nations therefore have to adapt their alliance in 
order to te-model it into an effective instrument for coping with the new problems 
which have arisen and miust overcome tensions resulting from this discrepancy between 
economic and military development as well as climinate the discrepancy itself. 
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C. How should this adapration be effected? What form should the Adantic Alliance 
take? Due to the United States’ leadership, leading to de facto hegemony, not wished 
by it, an unhealthy situation developed from the face diat the Americans fele chat they 
had to carry wo much of the weight alone, at the same time as there was distrust in 
Europe of American hegemony, mixed with the converse fear of being left in the Iurch 
if things became really dangerous, In order eo restore the balance, the Alliance muse be 
placed on 2 new basis. 

But how is this ta be achieved? Should the Atlantic nations follow che example of 
the European nations and transform this alliance mto a community of the same type, 
thus laying the foundations for an Atlantic federation? To do so would be to ignore 

a dissimilariry between the European and Atlantic situations. Europe needed 2 dramatic 
break with the past. The United States, on the other hand, are nor prepared to accepr 
delegation of sovereignty to the degree accepted in Europe and a patmetship of a barge 
group of nations, dorninated by a single power or tied together by nuies and instinations 
would always be weak and vacillating. Therefore, equal parmership between United 
Europe and the United States is the necessary prerequisite for the strength and solidarity 
of the Adantic Alliance. 

The rapporteur then recalled the transformations which had already taken. place to 
that end in the economic sphere, particularly as a result of the setting ap of the OECD, 
which permitted more intense common action. Progress will depend, however, on the 
possibiliry of creating an equal permership between Europe and America in other 
fields a5 well. The European Community must not only expand geographically (and 
here the entry of Great Britain and other countries will constitute very important 
milestones), but must also extend its field of action in political and nuilicary matters. 
Europe must be united as rapidly as possible in the political and military fields. 

it would be premature to state what institutions would have to be developed and 
created to serve this parmership. If Europe and the United Staces develop it free from 
a spirit of domination and taking into account the interests of others, the day will perhaps 
come when the Soviet Union will no longer dream of world domination. The process 
thus started will not stop at the borders of Europe, nor will ic stop at the borders of the 
Atlantic world, ft is the process of civilization itself, leading from the law of the jungle 
towards collective responsibility. 


The American report on the subject was divided into nineteen sections: 

1. The European Economic Community is developing simultaneously along chree 
separate lines: 

{a) It is moving rapidly towards the culmination of the Common Market envisaged 
by the Treaty of Rome; 

(b) The present negotiations with the United Kingdom, Denmark, Ireland, ctc., are 
leading towards a larger geographical scope and enlargement of its base: 
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{c} The negotiations among the Six for 2 new treaty on political and defence co- 
operation involve a significant expansion in its activities, These three separate planes 
make it much more difficult to carry out 2 precise analysis. 

3. Several trends are nevertheless becoming clear: 

{a} The EEC, even in its present form, is tending co act as a single entity; 

(b) The successful conclusion of negotiations between the EEC and the UK would 
solidify the force of this action in the cconomic sphere. It is premature to assess the effect 
of farther co-operation in the political and defence fields between the Six and the 
United Kingdom, but if this takes place, it would be possible to start thinking of further 
Atlantic co-operation on the basis of an increasingly concerted European view. 

3. Despite the uncertainty of the present situation, it is unmistakable diac the basis 
of Adantic co-aperation in the near term wil] be the United States and the European 
entity. This will obviously be easier in those particular sectors of activity where the 
development of 2 European entity is furthest advanced. Trade and commercial policy 
fall into this category, agriculture runs a close. second, Co-operation in the field of the 

uses of acomic energy is already far advanced. 

4. It must be realised, however, thar there is still considerable substannve disagree- 
ment among the Earopean countries about the form which a European entity should 
take. As a resule, there is 3 certain reluctance to “think European” which in turn has 
two important consequences: 

(a) An under-assessment of the extent to which countries and areas outside of Europe 
are now beginning to think of Europe as an entity; 

{b) A failure to adopt positions of concerted responsibility commensurate with the 
new role quickly enough. 

On the other hand, the tendency outside the Commumity to consider the integration 
process as being much more advanced, im spite of the factors which may still affect it 
or even prevent the creation of an effective body. 

s. This set of conflicting phenomena epitomizes the present problems of further 
development in an Adantic Community. Europe must acquire a sense of its unity, 
commensurate with its new and powerful role in world affairs. 

6. This implics a time lag. 

7. However, the very act of creating the new enaty brings problems in ite train 
which need to be resolved in. the short term. Moreover, there are a number of major 
problems in the Free World, which require urgent solution and in the solution of which 
Europe must play a role, 

8 The techniques for proceeding to an improved Atlantic organization must leave 
the EEC countries to constrict an entity on the existing base and to extend it to the 
political and military fields, But these techniques must also allow she problem of third 
countries to be met and they must be dynamic. 

9. The conception of an equal parmership berween Europe and the United States 
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permits of this, bur it will work only to the extent that there is a European parmer 
capable of speaking and acting a5 2 single entity. The process would therefore have to be 
carried out on a functional basis, rather than an institutional basis, by developing joint 
efforts where the EEC is able to move ahead as an entity, resolving problems as they 
OCCHE. 

There is another and stronger teason for proceeding along functional lines: as the 
fact of 2 consolidating European Economic Community becomes further apparent, 
and as co-operation among dhe United States and Europe in the framework of the 
OECD moves along, “defensive” reactions are to be feared on the part of third coun- 
tries (they are already apparent). This suggests that increasing emphasis has to be placed 


_ upon the problems of the rest of the world, by using nor only the existing European 


and Adantic organizations, bur also the lange international organizations such as GATT, 
the IMF, etc. Third countries must feel thar an Atlantic partnership is beneficial to 
their interests and not contrary to chem. 

10. By working together in this manner, the United States and the EEC will 
arrive at much closer artangements, opening the way to 2 new equilibrium and che 
consideration. of further steps which it would not be realistic to ry to define at the 
moment. 

il, The alternative to partnership is for Europe and the United States to find an 
increasing number of finite, present and irrevocable solutions to the kind of problems 
which arise. There are tendencies today eo resolve existing problems in this fashion, 
such as nuclear problems, die North-South Axis, suggestions for <‘association”’. Bat 
such solutions to what are essentially global problems can only result in cach side of the 
Atlantic being forced into introspection. 

1a. If the emerging power axis in the Free World is to be based on 2 bi-polar con- 
cept of a Europe and America, the solutions to the major economic, political and mili- 
tary problems to-day should be geared to this conception. Any other solutions will 
negate the possibility of its being achieved. 

13. It is in the trade Geld that the Evropean Economic Community has already 
begun. to act as an entity. 

14 The most important single element in this field is the level of tariffs. Treating 
agriculture separately, we find that, if the UK and EEC negotiations succeed, dose to 
90% of the industrial goods moving in international trade will originate cither in the 
enlarged EEC or in the United States, the only other major exporting countries being 
Sweden, Switzerland, Austria, Canada and Japan. This means that as the only effect of 
tariffs in such 2 case would be to protect EEC markets from American producers or 
American markets from EEC producers, neither the EEC nor the US could afford 
to reduce tariff levels unless this be done jointly, reciprocally, and on a most favoured 
nation basis, so as not to penalise unjustly small marginal producers, bearing in mind 
thar the developing countries will need markets for their products. This means that the 
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reply of the United States and the EEC to the problems may determine the orientation 
of the rest of the world. 

The tariffs level of the EEC and the USA muse therefore be negotiated berween these 
two to the lowest practicable level, in order ~ and this is primordial - to allay the fears 
of smaller third countries, The alternative of seeking bilateral preferential arrangements 
can only serve as a brake on the dynamic process in which the EEC is engaged. 

15. This raises the problem of special relationships established or envisaged between 
the EEC and third countries: European states desiring association with it or secking 
preferential bilateral arrangements and the African countries. The question is whether 
these cases have to be solved on 2 “European” basis or iff EEC and the United States 
share the responsibility. The rapporteur considered thae in view of the links between 
the two sides of the Adiantic, the latter answer was the correct one and that it would be 
unhealthy, in the case of Africa, to permit the perpetuation of a North/South axis in 
an exclusive form. Moreover, the conecption of preferences or spheres of influence is 
most defective in those areas of the world where primary responsibilities are not now 
clearly delineated, 

16. These considerations indicare that the United States and Europe have a series of 
tasks before them which must be resolved without waiting for Europe to become an 
entity. This involves closer policy relationships in the OECD and 2 new conception 
of aid relationship between the OECD countries and the developing countries. In the 
trade field, these tasks may be described as follows: 

{a} Lower tariffs on industrial goods, allaying the fears of third countries; 

(b) Impertations from developing countries {including India, Hong Kong, Pakistan 
and Japan) so that they can acquire the foreign exchange necessary to meet their require- 
ments; 

(¢) Non-discriminacory imports of tropical agricultural products, making efforts 
to eliminate price fluctuations; 

(d) A common approach to the problem of temperate-zone agricultural foodstuffs, 
secking solutions on a global basis. 

17. Projects to solve all these problems can now be implemented by means of some 
general agreement between the United Stares, the enlarged EEC and the principal 
exporting countries concemed. 

18. So long as the basis of the solution is essentially agreement between the United 
States and the enlarged EEC, the institutional forums where this is done are less impor- 
tant. For the time being, every effort should be made to use the GATT and the OECD 
where these are appropriate, rather than establish new institutions. 

19. As the habie of working in common increases, it will be possible to add new 
problems which can be treated on the basis of a single European view. As the habit 
of 2 common view extends to the political and military field, the system of partmership 
co-operation can be extended co fit it ax well. 
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Before opening the discussion, the Chairman gave the floor to the author of the 
American report so that he could comment on the two introductory repors. 

The speaker called attention to the speed with which science, technology and military 
questions had developed since the end of che war. tt was still hard to conceive the conse- 
quences of those changes, especially the possibility of physical destruction of the world. 
it naturally was not necessary to adjust our thoughts with the same speed when evalu- 
ating social, and economic~political developments. It would have been difficult to 
foresee in 1945 and 1946 the tremendous evolution of the world siruation which had 
resulted from the breaking up of the colonial system, the appearance of new States, the 
fil of the iron curtain between Europe and the East, and. the progress of European 
union, even if the larer still appeared inadequate. The vigorous support given to 
European union by the United States was based on the conviction that the United King- 
dom, would eventually associate itself fairly soon and that a new relationship on an 
equal footing could then spring up between America and a Europe speaking with one 
voice. Institutional arrangements would be needed to reach the desired association in the 
political and economic fields. Regarding military marters, the United States were 
convinced that the defence of the free world was indivisable and thar NATO had to 
continue. That was why, in his opinion, the formation of a United Europe should not 
lead to a military autonomy contrary to the concept of our common defence. i 
the sphere of economics, he referred to the growing success of the work of OECD. 


In order to permit more orderly discussion, the Chairman proposed that the following 
two points should be discussed separately : 

1. Negotiations between the United Kingdom and the European Economic Com~ 
munity - the repercussions of those negotiations on the Adantic Community and che 
relations between Europe and the United Seates; 

2. Expansion of the Adantic Community and the problems of neutral countries. 


Several speakers discussed at length the question of the United Kingdom's entry 
into the Economic Community. 

An English speaker recalled the obstacles which his country's parliament might raise 
with regard to the United Kingdom's entry into the Common Market. Two other 
British. participants, both belonging to parliamentary circles, made a comment in that 
connection: in spite of the violent campaigns launched in Great Britain by a certain 
part of the Press against the accession of that country to the Common Market (cam- 
paigns of which the importance ought not to be under-estimated), if it were merely 
a question of supporting such accession, a favourable decision would already have been 
taken. However, the final attitude of the Government, as well as that of the official 
Opposition would nor be taken until the exact conditions governing admission were 
known, which was not yet the case. 
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What was the exact effect of British accession to the EEC? One of the aforementioned 
speakers said thar in Great Britain both the Government and the Opposition regarded 
the negotiations under way as bemg of an essentially economic nature. The real political 

co-operation was to take place within the larger framework of NATO or, as regards 
military matters, through the United States of Europe. In acceding to the Treaty of 
Rome, the United Kingdom did not intend to accept engagements of a supra-national 
nature or implying a common foreign policy. Ie was not, im that particular case, a 
question of creaang the United Seates of Europe and thar point had tc be clearly estab- 
lished to start with, as the subsistence of any misunderstanding on this point might 
result in Great Britain being accused subsequently of “sabotage”, 

This point was also dealt with by swo other European participants: a Belgian speaker 
who considered that the United Kingdom’s entry into a unified Europe was a necessity 
and a German speaker who pointed out that the Treaty of Rome made no reference 
whatsoever to a creation of a federation or confederation, but foresaw arrangements 
calling for action decided upon in common, ¢.g, with regard to economic policy and 
the control of competition, and also with regard to the bringing into harmony of fiscal, 
social and monetary legislation. No more was asked of the British, As to the future 
prospects, in view of the inherent dynamism of che Common Market, they could not 
be considered in the ight of available data. 

The main difficulty of the British, but even more so of the Commonwealth, as had 
been stressed by various speakers, lay in the preferential trade arrangements between 
Great Britain and the Commonwealth countries, which were of vital importance for 
some of the countries concerned, That was why a Canadian speaker, while declaring 
his warm support for both the Commonwealth and a United Europe embodying the 
United Kingdom, nevertheless recalled that 36% of Brisish exports come from the 
Commonwealeh, and 95% of the farm products of New Zealand (meat and buster} 
went to Great Britain. The same was truc of a third of the exports from Australia and 
Ghana and of 65% of the tea exported by India. Quoting other examples, the speaker 
pointed out thar in the case of his own country, Great Britain was the main ourlet for 
its major productions, such as wheat, aluminium, nickel, copper, zinc, etc. 

However, problems of ciat type did not appear to be insoluble. As had been pointed 
out by other participants, the thorny question of agricultural produce could be split 
into two parts: products from temperate Commonwealth countries and tropical prod~ 
ucts. The former problem was linked with the common agricultural policy of which 
the principle had just been agreed upon between the Six after laborious negotiations. 
The question of tropical products was linked with that of the preferential arrangements 
which had already been granted by the EEC to certain African countries and which, 
as a Dutch participant and an Italian participant had suggested, might, during a pre- 
iminary stage, be extended to the Commonwealth countries. Whereas an American 


speaker had expresacd the wish, apparently shared by other participants, that the lower- 
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ing of the tariffs of the European Economic Community should be extended finally to 
agricultural products, especially so as not to encourage inefficient production by the 
establishment of artificial prices, a French participant poineed out that this presupposed 
a slow social evolution, which was greatly preferable to a revolution, in the Earopean 
countries in question. However, in the long run, as an American participant had pointed 
out energetically, ic was a question of ensuring equal access for the products of all 
developing countries and thus of eliminating preferential systems, which were in any 
case contrary to the regulations of GATT, 

As stated by 2 Netherlands speaker, the Brussels discussion appeared to have disclosed 
a large measure of agreement. He also mentioned chat agreement had been reached 
there on two points: - 

- Transitional measures, spread over five ar seven ycats, might be applied to 
Commonwealth exports: 

— Solutions were already in view within the EEC for some of those products, for 
example by means of long-term supply contracts. 

An American speaker supported that opinion and added that the dynamic character 
of the Common Market and the rise in the standard of living which it would produce 
would probably lead to increased consumption and permit solution of the problems. 
In addition, the Common Market ought to adopt a liberal policy permitting the 
entry of the agricultural products of concern to the Commonwealth. Where they 
gave cise to extremely difficult problems, global solutions would have to be found 
within the free world and some of those sohusions ought to be sought without delay. 

Although raw products constituted most of the Commonwealth exports to Great 
Britain, it would be important not to neglect industrial exports from the low salary 
countries (Pakistan, India, Hong Kong), for which, as the same American speaker 
pointed ont, special arrangements would have to be made. 

A Belgian participant noted that as matters already stood, much of the Commonwealth 
produce merely passed through London for subsequent re-exportation to Europe atid 
that accession of the United Kingdom would not lead to any change in the situadon. 

In the course of this debate, several speakers — Italian, Canadian and English - em~ 
phasised that the question under discussion had more a political aspect than an economic 
one and that the links established wichin the Conunonwealth were of great importance 
for the Free World at a time when the Communist threat was becoming greater for the 
developing countries. The desire to maintain those links was not inspired by a British 
hope of “winning on both fronts” and if those links disappeared there would be nothing 
to replace them. 

Another difficulty (which was dealt with in more detail during examination of the 
problems of the neutral European countries} was mentioned by two British participants. 
They referred to the United Kingdom commitments to all irs parmers in the European 
Free Trade Association, commitments under which it could not go off on its own to 
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join the Common Market, abandoning them to their fate. That fact would have to be 
borne i mind during the negotiations and was recognised by a Netherlands participant. 

fn view of some British hesitations, a Belgian participant recalled the precedent of 
the Freneh actinade with regard to the Treaty of Rome. Certain safety clauses had been 
included in chat Treacy precisely in order to meet in advance some hesitation and thus 
permit ity ratification. In practice, ithad not been necessary to make use of those clauses. 
Similar tethods could no doubt be applied successfully in the negotiations with che 
United Kingdom. 

Several speakers referred to the French Government's position and the fears raised 
by the fpmation of a “Paris/Bonn axis”. An Italian participant stated that the German 
Govemnent’s attitude was somewhat ambiguous, whereas that of die French Govern- 
MENE Was tog clear”. Other participants expressed their fears with regard to the possi- 
bility of on agreement between the President of the French Republic and the Chan- 
cellor of the Federal Republic of Germany, designed to keep the United Kingdom our 
of the European Community, chus compromising the Adantic association which was 
beginning to take shape. 

A French participant thought that such fears were to a great extent the result of 
misunderstanding. Expressing his warm support for the entry of Great Britain mto the 
EEC, he said that his Government's opposition to certain forms of supra-nationality 
should tycher tend em favour British accession. However, if it was to be solid, the pro- 
posed tion muse be accompanied by reciprocal sacrifice and it was those sacrifices 
which Were at the root of many of the existing difficulties. 

; icipant stressed the political importance of the Franco-German 
friendship, for the whole of the West. Care must be taken to avoid creating conditions 
which Would force Germany to make a choice between friendship with France and 
friendshiy, with the other Western countries concemned. Another German participant 
stated thar his Government had given its delegation, responsible for the Brussels nego- 
tiations, instructions to make every effort to facilitate full economic and political parti- 
cipation by the United Kingdom. He denied that the Federal Chancellor had stated 
that he Would prefer Great Britain to be an associate member. It was the opinion of the 
German government that there would never be a unified Europe or 2 common policy 
on the Continent if Britain were not present. The German government considered it 
essential 19 maintain good relations not only with the United States, but also with the 
United Kingdom and France. Another German speaker made a similar statement. 

If the Negotiations nevertheless failed, whac would be the consequences ? This question 
Was taisad by several speakers and produced various answers. Certain of them thought 
it a hypothesis unlikely to become reality. Others viewed it as a danger which might 
well materistive in the near fature. The vast majority of the European speakers and all 
the Américans who spoke on the subject expected such an event to have disastrous 
CORSCUUN ces, 
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As an Italian participant pointed ont, if the negotiations Giled, even the degree of 
European integration already acquired would be jeopardized. There could be no 
question of returning to zero as it would cause too much bitterness. He felt chat a great 
deal depended on General de Gaulle. Moreover, as European and American speakers had 
already mentioned, the detrimental effects would stretch to the other side of the Aclantic 
and that might lead to movements of opinion against France and Germany as those 
responsible for the failure. More important, the entire policy recommended by President 
Kennedy (and which he would have greae difficulty in getting accepted by Congress) 


_ would stand in danger of collapsing. The bill authorizing the President to lower tariffs 


might end in parliamentary defeat. A painfol revision of United States policy might 
become necessary at the very time when 2 considerable swing in American opinion 
had occurred especially in business circles, 2s had been shown by the reports of rwo of 
the American participants. Several speakers from both sides of the ocean had referred 
to the momenrum which had been attained and this momentum must not be allowed 
to dissipate, 

One British speaker whose opinion on this matter was not shared by other participants 
expresied a somewhat less categorical opinion; warning the Americans against over- 
optimism regarding the immediate outcome of the negotiations, he hoped that the ups 
and downs of the discussion would not be presented to the public as 2 question of life 
or death for the West. Even an apparent setback ar the beginning would not be 2 
disaster, as it might perhaps incite delegates to prepare geographically wider solutions, 
because it had to be borne in mind thar the various problems in the economic-political _ 
field required world-wide solutions. It would be wise to prepare American public 
opinion for the possibility of long negotiations. 

Several speakers, especially amongst the Italians, Germans and Belgians, pointed out 
in that connection that the determining factor. would be the political determination 
of the various parties concerned; none of the technical problems which had arisen were 
insoluble and sume of them could even be solved in various ways. 

The many speakers on this question referred to the need to avoid the formation of a 
closed and restricted market. An American participant spoke of his country’s concern 
(shared by Japan, 2 Western ally) not to find itself in an unfavourable position vis-a-vis 
the expanded EEC as a result of preferential arrangements granted simultancously to 
the member countries of the European Free Trade Association, the Overseas Countries 
and the associated chird countries. A Belgian participant also mentioned anxicty on 
that point. On the other hand, an Italian and 2 French participant were concerned lest 
an attempt to launch too vast and vague an undertaking, so far as its rules of operation 
were concemed, should lead to dispersion of the dynamism which had permitted the 
acquired success of the Common Market. 

Several speakers brought up, in this connection, the problem of defence and nuclear 
weapons. Although there was unanimity regarding the indivisibility of the free world’s 
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"defence and the cole which NATO should play, some participants thought that the 


principle of free parmership should be extended to military macters also. A German 
participant pointed out the potential role of the Western European Union in this field. 
Another German participant, expressing support for the idea of very wide Atlantic 
association, nevertheless called attention to the danger of certain campaigns, conducted 


pauticularly in the United States, creating the idea that European accomplishments with _ 


a view to integration were already out of date and that it was time to build up an 
Atlantic superstate of which Washington would be the metropoiis. 


Several speakers from neutral European councries explained their problems and 
opinions during the relevant parts of the debate. 

Having pointed out the role played by his country in the political, economic, cul- 
tural and historical development of Europe, a Swedish participant stated that the neutral 
countries wanted to achieve some sort of synchronism with the development of the 
Common Market, so that more vigorous steps could be taken later and that was why 
they ardently hoped for the success of the 3 berween the United Kingdom 
and the EEC, especially as the British Government, as had been pointed out by other 
patticipanss, had undertaken the previous year not to commit iself with regard to the 
Common Market without its parters of the European Free Trade Association. The 
terms of association should not be directed merely oo the expansion of trade, but should 
also permit more extensive common action in several fields. A line should be drawn 
between provisions of that nature and those which, in the Treaty of Rome, appeared 
to imply a political alliance incompatible with neutrality. Several events had shown, 
and were still showing, thar this neutraliry was of benefit to the West and that it was 
in No way synonymous with isolationism, as had been proven by the high degree of 
integration already accomplished between the northern coumeries in spite of their 
differing foreign policy. There was in fact no question of Sweden and the other neutral 
countries enjoying the advantages of the Rome Treaty without supporting the draw- 
backs and the provisions of the Treaty which Sweden was able to accept were far more 
numerous than those which it had to reject. 

The determination of the neutral countries not to ask for a privileged position and to 
ply an active part in certain common tasks was also stressed by a Swiss participant, 
who quoted as examples: co-operation with the underdeveloped countries and scientific 
rewarch especially in che field of nuclear energy and space research, 

A Finnish participant explained the special position of his country as 2 neighbour of 
the USSR. and bound to neutrality by its creates with that country whilst depending 
for 25% of its national revenue upon its exports, 70% of which went to Great Britain 
and the Common Market countrics. Finland was therefore extremely interested in the 
current negotiations, which should under a0 circumstances lead to the erection of 2 
high tariff wall, as chat would constitute 4 terrible blow for an economy which, in spite 
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of heavy burdens, had been able to recover by its own efforts after the war, whilst 
safeguarding the principle of free enterprise. 

le a ee a ee 

European co-operation without abandoning its neutraliry. The population of Austria 
really felt that it belonged to Europe. What was required from the EEC (and the United 
States, by their support), was a true desire to accept association and in the case of the 
neutral countries a possibility of stating clearly during negotiations the positions which 
they could not accept without prejudice to their neutrality. That poine was also raised 
by a German, 2 Swiss aod three Swedish participants. There were obviously sectors 
in which ie was a delicate matter to make any distinction. One example mentioned 
had been common trade policy, which was perfectly acceptable to everybody in prin- 
ciple but which, in practice, could involve measures of economic wat which might 
drive the neutral countries much further than they were prepared to go. 
' Several participants from other European councries took part in the debate. They alll 
supported participation by the neutral countries, for which the latter expressed their 
gratitude. One Swedish speaker, however, expressed his concern with the American 
attitude towards the question of the neutral countries. 

The position of the neutral countries scemed co differ from case to case. An Italian 

i « made a distinction between those on which neutrality was imposed (Finland 
and Austria) and therefore did not have a very free hand in deciding upon association 
with the EEC, and those who were neutral by choice (Sweden and Switzerland) and 
were therefore much freer co commit themselves. 

Bearing in mind these various factors, several speakers from both the neutral and 
other European countries agreed on the necd to achieve association in the long run by 
adopting as pragmatic an attitude as possible on the basis of the provisions of the Rome 
Treaty, without imagining that there was only one blueprint for association or - what 
was more importane ~ that the plans were pre-determined by what had already been 
accomplished or envisaged for other countries not bound by 2 status of neutraliry 
{Turkey and Greece in particular). 


The Chairman called on the European rapporteur to close the discussion on that 
item of the agenda. The later mentioned that in reviewing the main points of the dis- 
cussion he would give his personal views and not the opinion of the “Comittee of 
Action”, of the Chiefs of the political parties and the trade unions. It should be mentioned 
that many participants did not share the rapporteur’s views. 

The speaker then declared to have been struck by the fact that speakers from the 
parties in power in various countries had expressed the same opinions on most of the 
problems under discussion as speakers from the opposition. 

What were the tasks of the Adantic Alliance? Referring to the summary of an 
American participant, the speaker had discerned three main ones during the discussions: 
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tt prevent the cold war degenerating into a het war, 
ra reach a modus vivendi with the USSR which could subsequendy lead to a 


irue peace? 
{3} to give effective assistance to the under-developed countries. 
Those theee objectives were in face closely Haked and an essential condition for chor 
attainsient was that the West shuuld remain closely united. Such unity depended on 


an equal parmership betaecn the Umied States and Europe. Noting the agreement of 


opinion on thar point, the speaker expressed his support for the extension of that 


equaliry into military questions beans if the idea of a third force was to be rejected. 
ic applies equally tthe United States amd so Exrepe. 

Mr. Heath had stated before the Asscrbly of the Union of Western Europe, chac a 
European point of view could and Tits be Teas hed Oo souarding defence matters in so far 
as it remained chiscly liuked with cho Adatic Alliance. “Spreading of the work" was 
desirable. bur it should nor lead to a division of responsibilicy. National nuclear forces 
were nota sohron, 


There had been mach discussion as ta whether the Rorne and Paris Treaties were of 


a political er purely econsmic nature. In tact, boch aspects were closely related. 

“There had been general agreement thac the EEC had to be open ro che world and not 
closed in on itself. nored the speaker, who was reasonably optimisnc regarding the 
nited Kingdom and the EEC. 
The momentum appeared a have been given and the atmosphere appeared to be a 


faveurable one, especially as several of the problems ourstanding within the EEC (e.g. 


CERCLA ot the chycussiens under way berween th se LU: 


thar of agricu: tural pe lie’ called for consideration of che desires of curd countries. Ir 
was also recognized that the Free World had to bang about greater freedom of cade 
and that the West had to epen irs doors to the manuficeured goods of che developing 
councnes. The new 


sary plans and guiding principles were being drawn up for the 
world-wide organization of markets for rrapwal products, There was chus formed a set 
of conditions fiveurable for a selucion. especially with regard to che problem of the 
Compionwealth, 

Regarding the problems of the neutral countries, it also seemed that agreement was 
voing ta be reached on the fact that the EEC had a special responsibility to them, which 
might even be extended bevond Europe (e.g. Iseacl}. Arrangernents were theretore 
possible, provided all sides vealized thar the EEC intended setting ap irrevocable bonds, 
whereas the neutral countries had diferent aims. It was therefore essential, as had been 
shown by Sweden, which had considerably increased ity exports to the Comuton 
Marker during the preeeding six months. sot to raise problems in advance, bur to solve 
them as and when they arose. Ad that was not contradictory to the primary objectives, 
whick must he co strive for world-wide solurions and a strenythening of the Adantic 
association. Unlike ogher participants, che speaker did net feel thar there was obstruction 
from the President of the French Republic. 


IL IMPLICATIONS FOR THE ATLANTIC 
COMMUNITY OF PROSPECTIVE DEVELOPMENTS 


BIN THE ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


Tiscussion of this pare ef the agenda was prepara! be four reports, twa drawn up 
in the United! States and twe uF Europe. 


Two of these repurts (ane from an American and the other trom a European source) 


dealt mainly wich ceonomic and financial co-operation. concentrating on a revue of the 
work and possibilitics of QECD Working Party 3, whilse che other ovo falso from 
American and European sources) devoted more attention to the problems of assistance 
to the developing counmies. 

As these reports often cover the sanie subjects, and in order te avoid repetition, they 
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will be summarized here brietly, particularly in so far as they refer directly to the agenda. 


The American report. devoted te economic and financial comaperation within the 
OECD, began by noting that the scale of the movements in favour of increasing mter- 
penctration of the Western countries might lead to a solidity which could nor have 
been dreams of int the pase. 

Fisancial co-operation berween allies began at rhe end of the war with che Beotton 
Wood's Conference, in ieg4, which led co the exeanan of the International Menetary 
Fund and the World Bank. In tga came che Marshall lan which led to the OEEC 
and later to the broader-based OECD. For thirteen years. the OEEC, especially 
through such instruments as the European: Payments Union and the European Monetary 
Agreement, permiteed very efficient regional co-operation culminating, 1 1935, ut the 
partial convertibilicy of the currencies of 1y countrics. In Apml rg01. the OECD created 
a sub-commitiee known as “Working Party 3°. in order to achueve efficiency, member. 
ship of this Working Party was inured ta those Weseern countries with principal respon- 
sibilicy in international financial affairs (Canada, United Kingdom, Western Germany, 
Sweden, Nethezlands, Belgium, Italy. France, Switzerland and the Uniced States). 

The rapporteur stated chat the principles governing thy Working Party were: 

f1) Blextbilicy of its agenda so as to meet changing short-run condisions: 

{2} Readiness to review che internal problems of che member countries as they afect 
balances of paymenss: 
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(3) Respect for the constitutional procedures of cach member country in the interest 
of mutual benefits and international solidarity; 

{4} Treasuries and central banks to be able to deal in each other's currencies so as to 
bolster support for their own monctary anit during periods of balance of payments 
deficits; 

(5) Creditor councties ro retain the right to demand gold or their own currencies at 
the termination of a ame schedule or any other agreed upon condition; 

(6) Deficit countries to be able to gain time for payment provided they can show the 
probabilicy of improvement is their situation ; 

(7) Maximam possible limitation of differences in interest rates between member 
countries so as to ininimize arbitrage operations and heavy out movement from domestic 
currencies. 

The mse delicate problem for the OECD ar present is that of the balance of paymencss 
and particularly of the surplus countries, particularly Western Germany, where the 
depression of interest rates could only aggravate inflationary pressures. Conversely, 
if che United States, in an endeavour ro reduce the deficit, raised tts interest rates, i 
would only accelerate the cace of unemployment. The rapporteur chen quoted examples 
of international co-operation designed to solve monetary problems and asked what the 
United States could do about its balance of payments dilemma. Both deflation and 
inflation are accompanied by many dangers. It seems more advisable to make maximum: 
use of existing stitutions and arrangements accompanied by unilateral and mited 
measures such, for example, as cutting back military expenditure overseas, reducing 
dury-free purchases for United States tourists, and other measures which the rapporteur 
listed. Other remedies imply a certain amount of co-operation from American allies, 
such as a better distribution of aid expendirure. However, most of shese measures 
hear an the symptoms rather chan on the cases of the American balance of payments 
problem. The rapporteur therefore suggests three major solutions to the problem, of 
which he nevertheless recognises the difficulties. 

One solution would be for the United States to increase its foreign exchange holdings; 
in other words export more, or import less. However, a restriction of imports would 
conflict with trade expansion plans. Motcover, am increase in exports would mean 
production of a higher order and accelerated investment. Since 1955, the amount of the 
gross national production invested has been much higher in the Common Market 
countries than in the United States. 

The second major solution would be t recognise the extraordinary magnitude of 
United States forcign aid and military expenditure abroad and perhaps reduce that 
amount, increasing the part of the burden borne by the Western countries. The political 
strategy involved precludes a decrease in the overall expenditure. An attempt might 
therefore be made, in view of the mission now given the OECD, to give an Adlantic 
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community development agency responsibility for this aid, whilst studying a possible 
redistribution of NATO military expenditure. 

The thied solution would consist of easing restrictions on capital movements and 
tourists funds to the United States from the other QECD countrics, 

The lesson of Working Parry 3 is that Western nations must be mindful of the exter- 
nal effects of theie internal policy. Internal and external national economic policies 
must complement cach other and no nation can isolate itself from world-wide economic 
interdependency and a crossed-price relationship. Ir behoves the former debror nations 
to remain aware of their international responsibility for “good creditor policy”. 

Working Parry 3 must promot: pragmatic co-operation between sovercign powers, 
but there must be no question of creating a block or imposing a single policy. 


The second of the reports on this subject entidled “A UK view of Working Party 3” 
began. with a review of some general facts. Whilst the steady growth since 1950 in the 
gold asd dollar holdings of most European countsies was welcomed until recently 
as a reinforcement of world reserves, ic has latterly been considered more in its other 
aspect, namely thae of a deficit in the balance of payments of the USA and this has 
setved to emphasise the vital importance of maintaining balance in the international 
payiments system, Under convertibility movements of capital, whether speculative or 
not, may become too big in relation to the teserves necessary to defend the exchange 
rates. This can cause serious difficulties, especially for the *resexve currencies”, of which 
the principal ones are the dollar and the pound sterling, in view of the international role 
which they play, a role with historical, technical and political foundations. A very heavy 
burden therefore ress on the shoulders of the managers of these currencies. Co-operative 
action is necessary, in the face of “imbalance” for it is plain thar countries in deficit 
cannot, by their own means, solve all cheir problems, except by taking radical unilateral 
measures which risk setting off chain reactions prejudicial to the whole payments 
system, stich as reductions in imports, deflationary measures or devaluation. This natu- 
tally does not mean that the *‘deficie countries” can shift their responsibilities to other 
shoulders; the only course open to them is to adopt sound policies. But it is clearly 
essential that the causes of ‘imbalance’, both in surplus and in deficit countries, muse 
be detected and corrected carly. 

Ir was recognition of this principle which led to the setting up of Working Party 3 
to “analyse the effect of intemational payments of monetary, fiscal and other policy 
measures and to consult together on policy measures, both national and international, 
as they relate to international payments equilibrium”. 

The method so fhe adopted by the Working Party had been to make close exami- 
nation of the balance of payments situation in individual countries, so as to identify 
the forces which make for “imbalance”. This helps them to reach agreement on the 
general objectives at which they are aiming and on the tesponsibiliry for any action 
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needed co achieve them. It is mainly the conditions in the larget countries which have 
to be investigated in view of their predominant international influence. 

The Working Party has so far concentrated its attention on the United States, Geeat 
Britain, Germany and, to a lesser degree, on France and Italy. The analysis of the stuacon 
in individual countries is carried out without acrimony and without a desire to put a 
country “on trial” and feads to mutually agreed recommendations for action. Changes 
envisaged by the national governments de not anced prior formal agreement, although 
existing policies can be freely criticized. The working party also reviews the etfeets of 
measures adopted on its recommendation, 

There is already a growing awareness within the Working Patty of the value of 
co-operative solutions for the problems of individual countries. A good start has been 
made, but much remains to be done. 

There is admittedly a certain amount of overlapping with che work of certain other 
internaonal institutions, but by its small and intimace nature, the Working Party can 
facilitace co-ordination. This is true in the case of the IMF, which must remain the su- 
preme instirution for providing short-term balance of payments assistance to countrics 
in difficulties. Relacions with the Bank for International Settlemenss presence few difh- 
culties, as its operations are ofa technical nature. Finally, there is clearly a dose connection 
berween the Working Parry, the Monctary Comsniace of the Six and the board of 
management of the Enropean Monetary Agrecment. it has been possible co co-ordinate 
their various activities, particulatly by overlapping membership. The expected develop- 
ments in the near future ate certainly likely to have repercussions on these relationships. 

Perhaps, when the history of OECD and Working Parry action is written, the his 
torians will notz the important role played by each of chem in fighting against certain 
currents which might have led to excessive regionalism and chus to autonomous poli- 
cies. It is to be hoped that the Working Party will continue ro operate along these 
lines in a general movement of expansion, whatever changes may occur, particularly 
as a result of Great Britain's entry into the Common Market. 


An introductory report by a German participant set out the main lines of the work 
of OECD in co-ordinating Western aid to the developing countries. 

The rapporteur recalled the setting up of the Development Assistance Group (DAG) 
which was succeeded by the Development Assistance Committee (DAC), consisting 
of the principal industrialized counties of Western Europe (France, United Kingdom, 
Germany, Italy, Belgiam, the Netherlands and Portugal} as well as the United States, 
Canada and Japan, plus the Commission of the EEC. The limitation of membership 
to donor countries facilitated the frank discussions in an atmosphere of confidence, 
whilst giving rise, it is true, co a certain distrust on the part of the developing countries. 

So far, emphasis has been placed on exchanging information and compiling com- 
parable statistics as a basis for the sharing of the burden, There have been two problems: 
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{a} In comparing individual contributions, should the only criteria considered be 
grants and very long-term credits at non-commercial conditions, representing general 
budgetary sacrifices, or should consideration be given to all contributions helping to 
build up the economics of the developing countries including, for example, private 
invesements ? 

{b) How heavy can and should the burden on the individual donor country be? 

On the basis of che American proposal to devate 1% of the combined gross national 
products of the industrialized countries to the under-developed countries, a figure of 
about $8 billion was obtained for the West. According to OECD statistics, the total 
(public and private} financial contributions of all industrialized member countries of 
the OECD, including Japan, reached about that figure in 1960 as opposed to only 
$178 million contributed by the Sino-Sovier bloc. 

A DAC report shows that grants and loans are concentrated mainly on those countries 
with which the donor countries have special political and economic ties. On the other 
hand, there is a flow of private capital into certain other countries. DAC has prepared 
another report on the effects of assistance on the economic growth of recipient countries. 
This shows, amongst other things, that in 1958 the annual per capita income in the great 
majority of the developing counsries did not even reach $250, in spite of Western 
development assiseance of about $42 billion dunng the period 1950-58. This study 
also shows that the race between population increases and the growth of per capita 
income in the developing countries is still far from being won. 

The forms of furure co-operation raise a series of important questions: 

~ Should developing countries closely connected or sympathising with the Soviet 
bloc (Guinea and Ghana) receive more or less aid than pro-Western or neutral countries? 

- Should there be a certain geographical concentration of Western assistance? The 
rapporteur pointed out in this connection thar such concentration would increase the 
efhicacy of the limited funds available (a method widely used for the political propaganda 
of the Eastern: block), but chat it caused discrimination against non-recipient countries; 

~ The concentration of aid in favour of individual countries must be distinguished 
from measures to further whole groups of countries such as the Colombo plan, the 
EEC development fimd and the Alliance for Progress; 

~ Should there be a “division of labour™ (e.g. Europe-Aftica or United States~Latin 
America) berween the donor countries? This can give rise to several objections (the 
creation of spheres of influence would be contrary to the world-wide interests of the 
industrial countries and consideration would have to be given to the reproach of neo- 
colonialism} ; 

- To what extent should Wester aid be granted bilaterally or chrough international ~ 
organizations? At the present time, the greater part (90% in 1960) goes to bilateral 
efforts; 

~ How is the practical co-ordination of assistance to be achieved? Two methods are 
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used at present: the financing of national programmes through consortia of the donor 
countries and the financing of large specific projects by ad hoc financing groups {pro- 
ject financing); 

- Should bilateral aid be tied or not to purchases in the donor countries? Soviet aid 
has always been. ned and the same has been true of almost 93 °% of Western aid. 

‘The rapporteur also dealt with the question of the participation of private enterprise, 
which is of special significance in view of che trends towards State capitalism in most of 
the developing countries and he listed some of the studies carried out by die OECD in 
this connection. 

The DAC has also formed a permanent working parcy on problems related to tech- 
nical assiseance. 

Mention must be made of the importance of measures aiming at stabilizing commo- 
dity prices and opening markets for agricultural products and manufactured goods 
from che developing countries. 

In closing bis report, the author referred also to some measures designed to strengthen 
co-operation amongst Athantic allies withis the OECD, but which were not directly 
related to the subject under discussion. 


The American report on the OFCD and the DAC was designed to provide an 
account of what is being done and what might be done with regard to development 
assistance, on the basis of the belief thar it would be possible for che Western nations 
to reach an agreement, however imperfect or incomplete it might be, on the general 
purpose for giving aid. 

The rapportcur began by recalling the origins of the DAC and the OECD, the first 
of which was established in 1960 as the result of American initiative. He added some 
general comments on the composition and aims of the two imstitutions. Passing to the 
more specific problems of development assistance, he recalled that in i960 8 000 
million dollars had been supplied by the member countries and Japan, as opposed to an 
average 7000 million dollars from 1936 to 1939 and 3 500 nnillion dollars from 
1930 to 1955. OF the 8.000 million dollars, 4.9 were from official sources and 4.1 from 
private sources. The fow from official sources, and che proportion of grants and loans 
on favourable terms have continually increased. 

Most of the official finds come from the United States, the United Kingdom and 
France. Most of the grants and soft loans come from the United States and France, 
and their assistance is pretty much limited to territories with which they have 
special ties, A great deal of United States assistance gocs to che countries of strategic 
interest and to those with shaky governments. The assistance of most other members of 
DAC is small and is given under relatively unfavourable conditions. In addinon, many 
of these countries are as much concerned with export markets as with development 
assistance, 
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There is growing concem in the United States for que development in the countries 
which receive assistance and for the long-term solution of the more complicated pro- 
blems. In the rapporteurs" opinion, this preoccupation is only partly and intermittently 
shared by the other members of DAC and the Organization. 

The main aims of che American Government in creating the DAG and then the DAC 
were to increase the total amount of aid, eo relieve some of the sain which American 
aid itself has put on the US balance of paymtents arid to coordinate aid policies, the last 
objective being the most difficult and. important. Success in connection with the first 
two aims has so far been somewhat limited and the United States has been obliged to 
attach conditions to its own aid by increasing balance of payments difficulties. 

The main difficulty in co-ordinating aid lies in. ies extreme diversity. DAC has taken 
ewo small steps cowards putting order into this chaos in the form of a system of regular 
reports from its members and a searching review of cach member's policies and pro- 
grammes. But co-ordination is store than that: it calls for adjustment of national 
programmes, policies and purposes within the nations concerned. 

DAC could solve some of these co-ordination problems if membcrs agreed to carry 
out a joint examination of their policies and problems on a basis drawn up by independ- 
ent experts and to carry out the proposed adjustments. Delegates would also have to be 
empowered by their governments to take decisions. 

However, this is but part of a much wider programme. If the countries assisted are to 
complete their own development in time, it is essential to provide effective and stable 
outlets for their manufactures (inchiding industrial output). For this purpose, these 
countries must be helped ro diversify their economy and this also implies adapeation 
on the part of industrial and agricultural countries. 

In view of the experience which has been built up by the OEEC and the OECD in 
dealing with the problems of their member countries, it is to be hoped that che OBCD 
will be able to act constructively in co-operation with other international organizations. 


During the discussion, participants deale in succession with the problems of financial 
co-operation within the OECD and particularly the activities of Working Party 3 and 
the work which OECD can and must accomplish with regard to assistance to the devel- 


‘oping countries. 


An American participant started by pointing our that, contrary to the OEEC, 
which preceded it, the OECD had few funds available and no executive power. It 
could therefore only act by influencing the Governments, Although from one point of 
view the economic and financial situation is at present fvourable for the operation 
of the OECD, its task may be made relatively difficule in the near future as certain * 
obstacles are going to arise in the years 1960-1970, particularly on the European side 
of the Adantic, especially those of full employment and a lack of reserves. In chis con- 
nection, the aim of a 50% increase in gros national product of the member countries 
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for the period in question, as fixed by Working Party 2 of the OECD, appears some- 
what ambitious. 

The tasks of Working Party 3 can be split into three major groups: 

~ Mecting short-term capital movements by discouraging speculation and main- 
taining normal control: that is, adequate control over the normal fluctuations; 

~ Harmonization or co-ordination of national monetary policies so as to reduce 
harmful arbitrage operations to a minimum; this involves the question of priocities 
berween internal and external interests: 

+ Collaboration to influence certain sections of the balance of payments. 

Ac the end of his comments, the speaker raised some questions: 

- What practical steps can be taken through the OECD w bring about the 50% 
increase ? 

~ Should the OECD receive executive responsibilities, or should it remain consul- 
tative? 

~ Are there too many co-operation bodies, and should mergers be considered ? 

~ How far can voluntary co-operation be caken ? 

~ Are sufficient means available for discouraging speculation between the major 
currencies, or should extra ones be devised? 

- How are priorities to be established between external and internal measures? 

A British participant listed some of the favourable monetary developments which 
had occurred in Europe. Financial co-operation between the continental countries bad 
made extraordinary progress during the previous 15 years. In addition, integration 
between Europe and che United States {and Canada} had vastly expanded. This was a 
gteat economic and political importance for Europe, if only because of the large deficit 
in the balance of American payments which has existed now for some years. This parti- 
cipant did not wish to exaggerate the effects which the entry of the United Kingdom 
into the Common Market would have on monetary relacions. Neither did he chink chat 
the eteation of a European currency was an urgent matter; it would be better to perfect 
the working of the existing institutions. He felr that they were concerned with a com- 
plex of problems which Working Party 3 could study successfully, In view of that fact, 
and as other speakers had also pointed out, care would have to be taken not to refer 
to the Working Parry more tasks than it could handle (as it was merely a forum for 
discussion) and to prevent overlapping the sphere of responsibility of other insticudons 
which possessed real powers, such as the IMF and the Central Banks. 

However, as pointed out by a French participant, whe occupies an important func- 
Gon with an international Gnancial instinste, it was interesting to note that although 
there were organizations working at the world level (che IMF) and also at the European 
level, it was the “Western” (Adantic) framework which was chosen by preference 00 
implement effective co-operation, because it was the most appropriate one. In fact, the 
countries which played a world-wide monetary role numbered ten and were Belgium, 
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Canada, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. Moreover, in vaster organizations sach as the IMF 
intimate co-operation was difficult if only because of the fact chat the organization 
included amongst its members countries which, although unable to play an active 
financial role, nevertheless had several large claims, without mentioning certain political 
aims. On the other hand, ar the level of che European Monetary Agreement, means of 
action were more restricted because of the absence up to now of the United Kingdom 
and the permanent absence of Switzerland and the United States. He alsa considered 
that the creation of a European currency, although desirable from many poines of view, 
could not play the role which certain of its supporters expected of it. 

it therefore seemed that the Western collaboration would have to play an increasingly 
important role, and the recent accession of the United States and. Canada to the Bank 
for Enternational Settlements was a significant event. It might perhaps be useful to 
arrive at an Atlantic monetary agreement within the OECD, possibly with the inclusion 
of Japan, It was interesting to note in that connection thar technical requirements and 
political means went hand in hand, 

One Italian participant nevertheless favoured a European currency, not because of 
“federative” tendencies, and thus political reasons, but because such a currency was an 
essential element of a joint policy at Common Market level. He also thought it necessary 
so as to ensure that differences in the capital situations did not disturb the normal trends 
of exchange and investment. Only a sort of central bank, composed of Sates belonging 
to the European block could achieve such a goal. The sterling question had been a 
separate one und then, but ic might be wondered whether the unserded movements 
recently felt in that currency were not due precisely to the fact that its economic foun- 
dation had not expanded to the same degree as its world role. It was possible that a sort 
of fusion of the pound sterling with che continental currencies to form a new unit 
co-ordinated with the dollar would restore the balance, co the benefit of the entire 
Western world, 

Several orators pointed out that monctary problems were not the only ones requiring 
extensive Western co-ordination. A Belgian participant, for example, considered that 
the erade experts committee of the OECD was of a very academic nature, especially in 
view of the American preference for the GATT which, due to its wide membership, 
suffered from the disadvantages already pointed out in connection with the IMF. He 
therefore recommended that a certain amount of competence for trade affairs be given 
to the OECD and in particular that there should be more extensive consultation within 
that body so as to avoid prejudicial incidents such as the recent ones which had opposed 
the United States and the EEC in connection with some increases in. tariffs. 

Another Belgian and a Swedish participant mentioned that the ‘timbalance” of 
payments should not be considered sui generis and therefore be dealt with on an ex~ 
clusively monetary basis, but that the situation merely reflected the economic policies 
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of the countries in question, for example with regard to savings and investment rates 
or the evolution of the salary situation. The effect must not be confused with the causes 
and the solution lay in greater co-ordination of policies. Similarly,che aim of the OECD 
regarding investments and assistance to underdeveloped countries could not be at- 
tained by purely monetary measures. Monetary stabilicy was essential for 3 climate of 
confidence; manipulations such as che recent re-evaluation of the D Mark or the recent 
stabilization of the Canadian dollar were not advisable for the reasons already indicated 
and also because their long-term disadvantages outweighed the immediate benefits. 

An American participant mentioned the association of professional and qrade-union 
circles with the work of OECD through two advisory commiteces responsible for 
studying means of fighting against unfair competition, the factors behind rises in prices, 
“imbalance” of payments and assistance to the developing countries. At the same time, 
a Swedish participant, recalling the relationships which have grown ap within the 
OECD and the Council of Europe, regrevted chat the OECD was sail without a par- 
lamentary forum which would help it to gain the support of the national parliaments. 


The debate on the role of the OECD in helping to provide development assistance 
was opened by the German rapporteur who mentioned some general aspects of the 
question. He pointed out that the new countries were without governments capable of 
sharing out efficiendy the funds put at their disposal. It was a situation in which the 
lack of executive power in the OECD was strongly felt. It was therefore important 
not to overlook the political aspect of assistance to the under-developed countries: it 
was a factor which certainly did not escape the attention of the Russians, who drew 
the obvious conclusions. There was one field of action for the distribution of public 
funds and another one for that of private capital and a useful task for the OECD would 
be to ensure the necessary coordination. He called attention to the extraordinary 
growth of the populations in new countries, stating that it was a factor which might 
well render vain all efforts to raise the standard of living of these nations. 

Several speakers commented on the subjects which had been dealt with by the rap- 
porteur. A French participant recalled that the political instability and atticudes of newly- 
i countries made investors hesitate, A Dutch participant suggested that the 
OECD should endeavour to convince the leaders of such countries that private 
enterprise was essential and lasting, Referring to the work accomplished for many 
years by the International Chamber of Commerce, a British participant recalled that the 
OECD had before it a draft convention based on that work and designed to protect 
private investment. Certain bilateral agreements to that end had already been concluded 
and BIRD could also play a useful role in that connection, especially with regard co 
mutual insurance, But, whatever might be the source, it would be necessary, as French 
and German speakers pointed out, to prevent excessive investments out of proportion 
to the resources available and the requirements of the countries concerned, An Iralian 
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participant stated that the best and most necessary investment consisted of training 
responsible citizens and good technical cadres for those countries in which, as other 
speakers mentioned, they were sadly lacking. It was better for such training to be given 
on the spot, rather than by the granting of fellowships to visit Western countries, 
where the beneficiaries were not always shielded from harmful political propaganda. 

Several speakers wondered whether it was desirable that aid granted from public 
funds should be accompanied by various ties, A Norwegian and a Swedish participant 
were opposed to those ties, the former recalling that certain outstanding Americains 
had im the past preferred to call on the United Nations for the granting of financial 
assistance, precisely in order to avoid political ties. The second speaker felt that the end 
in view - Le. allegiance to the Western outlook - was illusory, as gratitude was only 
to be expected from nations which had already attained 2 more advanced stage of 
development, Adopting a less categorical attitude, the German rapporteur fele thar che 
elimination of ties should be a long-term objective, in spite of the existing derogations 
from that principle. On the other hand, a Turkish participant held the view that the 
political nature of assistance could not be avoided and that it could therefore be discussed 
as such within NATO. An American politician pointed out that the political uncer- 
minty reigning in certain of the counsries receiving aid necessitated on the part of donor 
countries, when the aid was given from public funds, a certain prudence in the form of 
ties. Moreover, such ties were often useful justification for the assistance when approval 
was being sought from a Congress which did not grant it very willingly and they often 
enabled perfectly honourable purposes to be fulfilled, as had been shown by the economic 
and social reforms administered within the Alliance for Development. Another example, 
although perhaps a less sound one in the speaker’s opinion, was provided by the pressure 
exerted on Laos by the granting and withdrawal of American aid. 

However, stated the Swedish speaker already quoted, bilaveral aid was losing its 
value precisely because of its ‘‘sentimental” nature and thar was why it was up to the 
OECD, if not to put an end to it, at least to ensure evetgreatet co-ordination. 

A Scandinavian speaker was incerested in knowing whar standards should be applied 
in determining the amount of assistance which cach country should provide. A Norwe- 
gian speaker showed that in this connection a distinction had to be made beeween the 
amount of the coneribution and the burden which such contribution implied for the 
various donor countries. 

Other speakers, including one of the European rapporteurs, pointed out that it was 
not suffigent merely to supply it and that any assistance must be considered together 
with the increasing development of trade with the countries concerned. This led to the 
need to make evergreater efforts to bring about the stabilization of production in those 
countries at sufficiently profitable races, 2 conclusion which was shared by the German 
rapporteur and an Italian participant. Nevertheless, as mentioned by an American partici~ 
pant such a procedure should not climinate the role played by the rules of che market, 
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As the Chairman pointed out at the ond of the discussions, that would be a 
difficult and almost impossible task, but one which must nevertheless be atrempted. 
Furthermore, the Prince believed that the discussion on this item of the agenda had been 
somewhat vagne and that it had not given 2 clear answer to the problems discussed. 
He wondered if this should not be attributed to the fact thas Working Party 3 had 
started its activities only recently and he suggested to discuss the matter covered by 
this point of the agenda once more at a future meeting. 


Before closing the mecting, the Prince repeated the Assembly's thanks to its Swedish 
hosts, mentioning all those who had coneributed to its complete success. He said that 
the kind invitation extended by the French group to nieet in France the following year 
had been accepted with gratitude. 


$4 


PRESS RELEASE 


Seventy three European, United Seates and Canadian leaders today concluded a 
private and unofficial three-day discussion meeting near Stockholm. Participants 
included those from the political, industrial, labour and professional fields. 

The gathering, another of the so-called “Bilderberg Mectings” was chaired by 
HLR.H. the Prince of the Netherlands. 

The principal questions discussed in che course of the meeting which came to an end 
to-day, were the political implications for the Western Community of Nations arising 
from their policies in the United Nations, and che expansion of the European Common 
Market, with special reference to its relations with the countries of EFTA and North 
America. 

This was the eleventh Bilderberg Conference and followed the original Bilderberg 
concept of not attempting to reach conclusions. 

The original meeting took piace in May, 1954, in the Bilderberg Hotel (from which 
the Conference was named) in Oosterbeek, Netherlands. Subsequent meetings have been 
held in many countries throughout the world. The 1962 mecting was the first in Sweden, 
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